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From the North British (Glasgow) Mail. 

American Fugitive Slave Bill, 

r _ night a public meeting of the members] 
an d friends of the Glasgow Emancipation Society, 
J nil friendly to the universal abolition of Ma-1 
“ /was held in the City Hall. The Hon. Alex, i 
u r Y; 0 Esri., M. T. occupied the Chair. On the 
1 tfnrm among otliers. wo observed the Rev. Dr. 
Ritchie of Edinburgh, Rev George Ingram, Rev. 
!; „ i^ftVpv Rev. David Johnstone, Rev. John Gra¬ 
ham Councillors J. \V. NT Gregor, P. M’Ara, W. 
CoGiran R Galt; Messrs. J. B. Ross, Robert Kaye, 
navid Hone, Andrew Eaton, James Cowper, William 
Smell, John Knox, Andrew Inglis George Gallie, 
Robert Goodwin. James Turner, W. Turner, Janies; 
Buchanan, James Roy. Geo. Roy Samuel Wilson, 1 
lames Clark. —- Craig, Archibald Kerr, William 

Freckleton, 1'. B. Stewart, Eben. Anderson, Ja-' 

Rattray &o. On the platform were also Messrs. 
Wells Brown and W. Craft, the latter accompanied, 
hy his wife, an intelligent and rather good-lookiug I 
voung woman. No one would have thought there | 
were any appearances of her being p. colored pel 
Mr. Hastik having taken the chair rose and s 

—• u of the Committee of tho Glasgow; 


Emancipation"Society, now confirmed by you, ) very] 
willingly and cheerfully take the chair this evoning., 
(Cheers.) The meetings of this society have oflato! 
years neither been so numerous, nor causes arisen 1 
clamant as existed some years ago as to render it 
cessary to lay our proceedings frequently before 
public But,'notwithstanding, the Society has neither | 
been dead nor sleeping ; for it. is only a few months j 
ago since a large meeting of the citizens of Glasgow I 
took place within this hall, partly under the auspi- j 
es of this Society, for the purpose of remonstrating m 


~ ” hen through the blessing of Providei 
efforts of the Abolitionits are crowned with success, 
and British colonial .Slavery was happily terminated; 
Mr. Murray entered no leas heartily into the 

tions subsequently made to promote universal c_ 

- ever devising meas- j 

-.j great and good ob-1 

-A and perseverance in laboring for 
l ts accomplishment were unwearied and unremitting. 

LVt ay we, the survivors, while regretting his loss 
[ be stimulated by the remembrance of his example 
tliero never be wanting those, who like oui , 
cl and lamented friend, shall feel it their dutv 
a,Dd their privilege to labor in this casse, until, 
through the blessing of God upon their exertions, 
there shall not exist on the face of the earth ’ 
ig hearing ’ 

Committee 


-. __ convey to Mr. Mur- 

rays widow and family their sincere sympathy with 
them under this afflicting bereavement; they direct 
" c a °Py °f this minute to be given to Mrs. Murray, 


To succeed Mr. Murray in the Secretaryship, 
your Committee have appointed Mr. Andrew Raton, 
and to the list of Vice Presidents of the Society they 
have added the names of Alexander Hastie, Esq., M. 
!•» an d the Rev. George Jeffrey — additions which, 
th«v nnnn m rlr.„h> ^;ii ‘ified by their con-‘‘‘ 


they cannot doubt, will be rt 
its. 

This report being designedly brief, the Committee 
•e precluded from noticing at any length some of 
le means recently adopted for tho promotion of tho 
million cause. That of free produce we justad- 
irt to, and your Committee cannot but desire that 
is view of the question may obtain increased at¬ 
tention. The success which has thu8 far attended 
the efforts of the advocates of the disuse of slave • 
dues, > a highly encouraging; and there cannot 1 
doubt, that if the practice were to become at a 
general cue, it would exercise a powerful influe 
r the extinction of the system of Slavery. 

To such a mode of aiding the abolition cai 
however, Anti-Slavery societies, as such, have nun 
heretofore directed their efforts. The design of the 
Glasgow Emancipation Society, in common with 
all similar associations, is, through the purifying 
and elevating of public sentiment, to abolish the 
system of Slavery ; and through this means mainly' 


upon their national escutcheon—it is the great ulcer] 
which has become incorporated with the American 
body politic, and the sooner, for all parties, that they 
get it cut off the better. (Cheers.) Because si- 
mixes itself up with the affections of man’s heat 
and the actions of his life, is he, therefore, not t 
seek his entire deliverance from its power ? Because | 
the previous tenant^who inhabited my dwelling, 
charmed and fondled a serpent while living therein, 
]aml to do as he did—sitting contented, without 
getting the vile creature removed or destroyed ?— 
Because certain things have got mixed up with the 
working of the British Constitution, —— 

found to be injurious to the welfare of lb. - 

nity, are they, therefore, to be tolerated merely be¬ 
cause a few are enriched thereby ! I trow not.— 
(Cheers.) When we see anything which is detri¬ 
mental to the interests of men, we are morally; 
bound to seek its removal. Slavery is bad—deplo-| 
rably bad—therefore men are bound to labor for its 
extinction all over the world. Slavery is an appen¬ 
dage to the Ameriean constitution, and, therefore, 
the citizens of that country are bound to seek its | 
final overthrow. Why, if men are not to attack 
the evils which necessarily arise from the working 
of human governments and which soon become ' 
corporated with them, then there is an end to , 
political reform. But the Americans go further, fori 
they affirm that Slavery is sanctioned by the Bible. 
Sir, I am not about to enter into the Scripture argu- 
his question. Were this the time and 

._light be shown, without any great amount 

of learning or critical acumen, that the Bible con¬ 
demns Slavery. But the effort is not required on 
this side the Atlantic, for a Thompson, a Heugh, 
and a Wardlaw settled that question long since.— 
And that same advocate whom we have heard dis¬ 
cuss the point in this hall, will no doubt set brother] 
Jonathan right on this question, as he has gone 
pay him a visit. But, sir, the entire spirit of t 
Bible, from Genesis lo Revelation, is opposed 
Slavery. The very genius oi Christianity condemns] 
it. What is the grand lesson which the Bible | 


All men are born by nature free; 

All rightful heirs to liberty; 
Where’er his home he is our hrotbei 
In spile of language, creed, or cc 
Aud should enjoy unshackled, free, 
Tlie grateful sweets of liberty. 




i our object, wo would also be calli-, 
. lioldingoursclves responsible lor 
is, on other subjects, 




Jod and lo 


tiou^ly retaining 

HHj.. a platform as broad as humanity, and, repudiating 

try and the Governments of Spain, Portugal, and!all sectarian animosity, would encourage the hearts 
Brazils. I am happy to think that out of that meet- i and strengthen the hands of ail who labor ior the 
ing and similar meetings in other parts of the coun- 1 enfranchisement of tlie bondman, until “ Liberty be 
try, good has already arisen. The Brazilian Govern- 1 proclaimed throughout all lands, unto all the inliab- 
ment’bavo declared the slave trade to be piracy, and | ilants thereof.” 

manifested their sincerity and earnestness by having' Your committee rejoice in the second visit to the 
soized several vessels fitted out for the slaie trade, j United States, of their devoted friend and coadjutor, 
and imprisoned tlu'ir owners. (Cheers.) Our own; George Thompson, Esq., ? ' ” 

Government have here also acted with additional ac-j tend to tlie improvement 

tivity. They recalled, or are recalling, the present abolitionist of that country, his presence win ue: race 0 f beings, an 

ineffective squadron of sailing vessels stationed on animating and encouraging; and we fervently de- bondage. Sir, it would be about'as just to say, eve- j 
the coast of Africa, and are substituting in their j sire, that He who is emphatically the “ Preserver j r y ghtld is an inferior being, therefore every child 
places thirty-two steam frigates aud sloops, whose of men,” may vouchsafe to him his protection and: , hou |j (, e mju j e a s | ave . WliRt would the mothers[ 
more active’ and efficient services will it is to be j gram him a safe return. i 0 f Britain, of America, or of the world say to this ? 

hoped, free this long afflicted coast from this most] In view of ultimate success the signs of the limes j All(1 yet U, e one conclusion is ]ust as valid as the 

iniquitous trade. (Cheers:) Since the period to j are encouraging. In Brazil and iu Cuba, there nre ] other. But we may. prove that th< 

I >■»>» nnothpr feature cnnnec.ted 1 niwanizations bavin? for ilieir object the extinction I ..|vt.,e beings thus ;-Take: 


Now, where there is love to God, man will not be 
He will be loved, and if loved, then he 
be carried into Slavery. Did God ap¬ 
prove of Egyptian Slavery ? On the contrary, did 
he not inflict fearful punishment on the cruel task¬ 
masters ot the Israelites. The blessed-Redeemer, 
while he sojourned in our world, gave no counte¬ 
nance to Slavery. He breathed a spirit of love to¬ 
ward all men : and, loving all men, tlie desire of 
his heart was, that mankind universally should en¬ 
joy the sweets of freedom. But it lias been -said, 
that the Saviour did not rebuke Slavery in Palestine; 
lor a good reason, surely, because there was nothing 
in the shape of American Slavery in the laud of 
Judea ; some attempt to make out that Slavery did 
;ist, but it is vain ; for Josephus, who narrates the 
atoms, manners, &c. of the Jews of that age, says 
'tiring about Slavery ; nor do the New Testament 
writers ever give us the remotest hint that Slavery 
existed in Judea. We do not find that he ever re¬ 
buked publiely or privately the sin of suicide. Are 
we therefore lo conclude that he looked compla¬ 
cently on such an awful sin ! Assuredly not. His 
face was set like a flint against ail manner of wick¬ 
edness which was done under the sun, although he 
, , it may; Bid not point out every sin in particular. Again, 

health, fo the Americans sav that colored people are an inferior 
”” of beings, and therefore they. L U -' J “' 


to be held in 


which I have referred, . —s.-.—.-.. 0 ... 

with Slavery has sprung up—one in which I nra[oi Slavery. Even m thi 

fearful Parliament cannot interfere, but which the; gitive Slave La'. 

condemnation and reproliatiou of meetings, 
the present, may have influence 
..ePugi”- - 


colored rt 


}. a 


.. .f.« |«ni«ng«i anv number: suppose he can t.peaa m 

Law. we see hopeful omens. All his- |j s |, You address linn, he listens, lie unilerstam 
establisii I lie fact, that when in the or-; vou (, ave opened by vour kindly speech the door 
Imigiity wisdom, any great system of] hi s heart. He in turn speaks to you, you list! 




repealing—! 
•e Bill of the United States.— 
From the case and quietness with which this most 
iniquitous bill passed through the various legislative 
bodies of that great Republic, f am almost tempted 
to believe* it has been passed with the connivance of 
the Abolitionists of tho United States; they calcu¬ 
lating that the revulsion of feeling which would be 
excited from the iniquity and oppression of this mea¬ 
sure would not only sweep from their statute book 
this atrocious law, bat Slavery itself. (Cheers.) — 
Holding, as ] do, that man can legally tiave no pro¬ 
perty in his follow man, it is the duty of the slave to 
escape from Slavery, and, once a freeman, to resist 
again being carried into bondage, impressed with 
these sentiments, I have no hesitation in giving to 
those who are the principal objects of our meeting 
this evening my sympathy, and to hope that meet¬ 
ings, such as the’ present, may widely extend over 
tins country, and that they may not be without their [ 


ly too far in the day to make it necessary that any 
speaker, on an abolition platform, in Britain, should 
~ip to prove to his audience that Slavery, in all its 
ms, is essentially au evil, and is prohibited by 
ery principle of Scripture. (Cheers.) I will not 
suit this meeting, sir, by supposing that any on< 
it could entertain the idea that God’s word’couli 
re the least semblance, or shadow, of support tc 
au claiming properly in the body and soul of hit 
fellow-man. (Cheers.) The Bible classes “ men- 
stealers * among the blackest of characters under j 
the sun. And who are " men-stealers ?” Allsiav 
holders are so. To deprive s man of the freedom 
person and his mind is to rob him of all tli 
titutes him a man,—all that makes him a r 
t tional and an accountable being, (Hear, hear,)- 
j Every slave is robbed of this ; and he who retains I 
him m bondage is a man-stealer, no matter whether 
he fill a magistrate’s chair, or wear a diploma of 
[doctor in divinity. Every man, sir, who has any 
“ justice and consistency, cannot but think 
elings of detestation on Slavery, being “ le- 
galized”ina country whose constitution declares 1 
’ " ’1 men are born free and equal.” This the 

ion of America affirms, and yet she upholds 
Slavery. But our feelings of detestation increas 
intensity when we learn that such a country 
passed an act compelling every man in it to as 
in recapturing those who have escaped from bond¬ 
age. It is this act, called the “ Fugitive Slave Bill ,”' 
which my resolution calls on this meeting to judge. 

r ‘ ' .i, sir, we can pass no judicial sentence upon 

e can pronounce an opinion of a character 
powerful and telling than any merely legal 
(Cheers.) We can nronounce a moral 
verdict upon it, and when such a verdict is passed 
by an intelligent and virtuous community, tl 
i law, sir, in the world can stand against 
as moral verdicts, pronounced by meetings like 
is, against Slavery, in our own colonies, which 
ade Parliament abolish it lor ever. (Cheers.) And 
has been the moral decisions of the people which 
have overthrown the most gigantic evils that law 
nctioned in the land. Yes, sir, and the ver- 
such meetings as the present, have, ere now, 
carried their moral power across the waters of the 
Atlantic, and have been felt even within the walls 
of Congress itself. America’s Northern States re¬ 
spect and hail the public opinion of Britain on the 
lubject of abolition; and her Southern Slates dread 
t, because they know it has a moral force, before 
which even American Slavery shall one day fall to 
' =e not again. (Cheers.) Yes, sir, I hesitate not 
say, that the moral sentiments of the British peo¬ 
ple are mightier far than the thunder of British can- 
— or the charge of British boyonets—or even the 
f British senates, for these are properly but 

.istruments which carry out the decisions of 

public opinion. It is, then, to the bar of public opi¬ 
nion, in so far as this meeting represents it, that we 
would now bring for judgment America’s “ Fugitive 
[Slave Bill.” And though we arraign ibis measure 
before a British tribunal; we shall, to give it justice, 
iry it by American law?. Our first count against 
this bill is, that it greatly violates the great funda¬ 
mental law of the constitution of its own country, 
which is, that “ All men are born free and equal!” 
(Cheers.) This bill declares that not only shall a 
n of color be held as a slave, but it enacts that 
white Ameriean citizen shall be free to follow 
dictates of his conscience or the commands of 
God respecting lire fugitive slave. (Hear, hear.) 
is bill declares, under heavy|penallies, that every 
person iu the United States shall and must become 
fugitive slave-hunter. Hear what it says in its 
til section ;— 1 “ And be it further enacted, That any 
srson who shall, knowingly or willingly, obstruct, 
hinder, or prevent, such claimant, his agent, or at¬ 
torney, from arresting such a fugitive, either 
with or without process, or shall rescue, or attempt 
rescue, such fugitive from custody of such claim- 


deriug of Almighty wisdom, any great system of! His iieart. He in turn speaks to you, you listen, 
iniquity is to be rooted up, the very men who seek| y ou understand ; lie has captivated your affections, 
to uphold it are made the most efficient instruments] j u , ), as won y our heart. The result is, that heart 
in its downfall. So was it with our colonial Slave- J spe ak$ to heart all over, the world. And there is 
ry : and so your committee have faith to believe ti; n0 inferiority oi being, seeing that God made of one 
will prove with- that of America. That country p,lood all the nations of men who dwell on the face 
heaves and boils like a cauldron with tlie excite-; 0 p t |, e ea , t )i. (Cheers.) Sir, there is noinleriority 
ment produced by the Fugitive Slave Law ;—well; hut what want of education and ignorance makes, 
s it for thb cause of the slave,thaUheabolitionistsi Why, so soon as a slave gets bis liberty he soon 
ire men equal to the emergency; these have our; 9 | 10ws himself to he a man possessed ot Nature’s 
mrdial sympathy, and warm desires for their success true nobility. The great reason why the Ameri- 
n tlie overthrow of Slavery. Heaven grant tiiat, caBS uphold the atrocious slave system is, (although 
t maybe peacefully attained, mid shoutings ot uni- j ,| ie y are unwilling to own it) because it is a lucra- 
/ersaljoy, rather than with confused noise and gar- j ( j ve business. It is a well known fact that the 
tnents rolled in blood ! i slave owners of America are the greatest Mammon 

The Rev. Mr. Johnston, on coming forward,] worshippers in tlie world. So anxious'are they 
id, I rise to move the adoption oi the report] l0 gel r jches that they make merchandise of the 
which has just been read. It is a report, sir, which; bodies and souls of men. They boast of liberty, and 
for its originality, its truthfulness, its power, its bret yet t h e y traffic in human flesh. They keep three 

ity, and its genuine sympathy with the slave, does! 

, (’. . m'-.i mo hpart whencert has 

consulted I 


Mr, W. Smeai., who read the following report 
After many years of exciting and laborious effort I 
in the cause of emancipation, there has ensued 
in the history of this Society a period of comparative 
inaction. This has arisen from various causes, the 
« 0 f these being, that for several years prior to 
1847, the expenditure had exceeded the income, 
which induced the Committee, soon after the last 
public meeting to adopt the resolution of endeavor¬ 
ing to liquidate the debt of the Society. Hence there 
nas been no public meeting held since the above 
date. The Claims against the Committee being 
now, however, considerably reduced, the present 
Crisis in the Anti-Slavery cause appeared to call for 
a renewal of effort, and this meeting has been occa¬ 
sioned by the arrival, in this country, of the three 
interesting fugitives now on our platform. 

tour Committee were not, during the interval 
aoove referred to, altogether inactive ; bat by the 
circulation of pamphlets, Anti-Slavery newspapers, 
tae presenting of petitions to Parliament, memorials 
to Government, and remonstrances with other bo¬ 
urns on different branches of the question, they have 
eMeawedtoKeep public feeling awake to the great 
° ti! v “ uman freedom. •. 

the balance due by the Society at its last anniver r 
sary meeting was 4147 15s 10d. The a 
snDscnptions and donations received from inai avis 
P^sent amounts to £174 10s 2d, and the ex- 
S dlt “ r e,to £207 10s Id, there being still claims 
* n g by the Committee amounting to £32 10s lid, 

. however, they trust the wonted liberali- 

lomr ™ e “crubers and friends of the Socie ty will, ere | 
tn £ enaWo t ! lem to discharge, and not only so, but 
of y renewed vigor the contest in behalf 

emancipation. This is the object for 
tbinV *1 Sooiet y ' waa established; and when -- 
nrofL^i tt i ere are 8tiU held in bondage by Sta 
of m aseiil 7, Christian, between five and six milll 
rennFv a “ beiR S 8 ’ and m ®re than half of these by 
anew l!fi! ^-“orioa, we have but too much cause 
eveiw t0 , hie on our armor, and manfully wield 
extrn„r 1 ° ral and P a °i fi c and Christian means for the 
T,!‘ 10a of so atrocious a system. 

Ur Cnm«,,n„ i- ■ m t jj B i 038 0 f th 0ir 


V™, n " u atrocious a sys 
lonevIl C a m “ ittee hav0 to “ 

S'rlv 0e4 /'? d “defatigabU 
introdn ’ a ?i? deem t*" due t0 ma “emory nere ro 
resnom 0 . 1 ,? following minute, in testimony of their 

wSS’hSaS’S’ “•— d 

arv of fhe Committee held 12th Febu- 

resol, ■ Bail| e Tumor in tlie chair, tlie following 
“ Th ° n Wfta unRr ‘ in ' ous iy adopted 
Weetinl 8 £ 0mmitfce feols it to be a duty, at this first 
senior tho death of Mr - John Murray, their 

have sn«t! 8ta j y ’, to record its Benso of the loss we 
that cano b Y his deoease. Having aotod in 
c °nimittBo lty f ° r P e ri° d of twenty-seven years, this 
"able so.,! Were dee Piy indebted to him for his val- 
mite his m!®' 1 an . d had oooas ion at all times to ad- 
slav 6 aw avertug attachment to the cause of the 

^ es t In(lti Ul ' ray j bav * n £ resided for ten years in the 
ties of the!!’ and witnessed the horrors and atrooi- 
hecouio- i?! TI3 3 y steIn > his mind appeared to have 
^iekednes, thoroughly imbued witiwa sense of its 
he consi<w’ a ever after his return to this country 
«hi?f W n 06 ! d !* “Ot only his duty, but it seomed. his 

?Wo * to fw its extinction. 


honor alike to the head and the heart wheneeit hs 
emanated. Had mere feeling been cor-’ 1 *" 
should not have appeared before you this 
but having a cail from duty I did not fee! at liberty 
to resist the invitation to say a few words on behalf [ 
of suffering humanity. It may be said, why ap- 
sar on a” British platform to speak of American 
faverv. Let brother Jonathan fight his own bat- 
e since you have finished yours. There is a fal¬ 
lacy here, for the battle is not Jonathan’s any more 
than it is mine. He may be nearer the field of con¬ 
flict than I, but, nevertheless, I am as much inte¬ 
rested in its issue as he is, because every free citizen 
of the world has important business to discharge in 
' 1 ar. Sir, the whole human race are members 
_ o-reat family. We have all a common origin 
common hopes, and we have a common destiny. 
The one Father made, preserves, and governs us at 
Now, as in tlie spiritual body so in the natural, if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. 
This a great general principle which is applicable 
mankind universally. Wherever then, through- 
t the wide world, I see or hear of any brother 
belonging to this great family, who is suffering at 
the hands of his fellow men, I am bound to let faU 
e tear of pity for him, to sympathize with him 
d to make active and vigorous efforts, if possible 

release him from his bonds. It matters not to 

me whether his skin be red or olive, whether it be 
black or white, still he is my brother; and [will 
' -ease while life lasts, to use all lawful endea- 
\o free my fellow from the power ot the op- 
* /phiprs 'i I am here to-night to condemn 
Slavery all oter the world, and to hold out the right j 
hand /f fellowship to the slave, whereverhetsto 
be found on the surface of our globe. And in act- 
i„V thus, I am following a high and a nobler leader, 

American constitution, aud without doubt, there is 
much in it which calls for our admiration^ Fo' ex- 
ample, it contains this noble principle, All men 
are free and equal, none P 0S ^ SS !M ^ 

^^ra^rld^eknowledgetimUhL 

SS3 “s'«£ 

If tlris broad and well-defined principle, seeing that 

i in tlie letter, nay, actually 
While, in the actual wc ' 
the colored 


bject 


lillions of their fellow-men _ . . - 

bondage. Was there ever such a monopoly.of 
rights and liberties, of the lite and death of i 
' ‘oil And this in order that they may scrape 
i more golden dust together. I have this 
n the slaveocracy of that country that, it Sla- 
were a losing job, they would disband their 
slaves to-morrow. (Hear, hear.) Sir, what is to 
be done for the American slave ? A law has pass¬ 
ed Congress, and is at preseut in operation, that if 
a slave has obtained his freedom, wherever he 
found, North or South, free men are to assist 
capturing him, and to send him back, “ bound hand 
and foot,’’ to ' his tormentors. This law sir, wiii 
the pages of Ameriean history. One is almost 
ready to think that a certain old man at Rome, or 
that some of the leaders of the Inquisition there, 
have had something to do with the iraming of this 
obnoxious law. A celebrated British statesman has 
at public opinion is more powerful that 
If so, let the inhabitants of this country di 
everything in their power to create and send forti 
a healthy and unmistakeable expression of public 
opinion againstthismonstrous law. (Cheers.) Let 
us, by private intercourse, by lectures, by public 
meetings, by the pulpit and the press, seek to arouse 
the feeling and the principle of this great nation; 
and this will speak with trumpet voice to the peo¬ 
ple of America. It will tend to raise andfoster such 
a strength of public opinion there, that Slavery 
itself will fall before it. For sooner will they be 
able to roll back the course of their own Mississip 
stop the wave of the ocean, than they will 
to meet the tide of human opinion when onee 
it has fully set in against Slavery. The conflict has 
already set in; 

“ And Freedom’s battle once begun. 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won.” (Cheers.) 
Mr, Johnstone concluded by moving the following 
resolution :— 

That the report now read be adopted, printed, 
and circulated, UDder the direction of the Commit¬ 
tee ; also, that the office-bearers and Committee be 
requested to continue their services; with power, 
i usual, to add to their number.” 

Mr. John Babe seconded the motion. 


brethren 

have liberty recogm 
embodied in law, v 

| that law, human freedom romnlete ano-! 

™ wled~e which is to be found amongst the Amen- 
3 we know not. One thing » clear, that 
nrincinle is to be found in the constitution, and 
Ft s en ire v set aside, because tlie Government 


__ your flesh and drink your blood. Oh, 
soul exults in the thought that every spot 
globe, over which the flag of Britain floats, ii , 
sacred to freedom : and that the moment a slave | 
stands beneath the shadow of that flag, his fetters 
fall for ever to the ground, and he rests in a sanctu¬ 
ary, from which all the tyrants and Governments in 
the world can never, never expel him. To the free 
colored people in America we would say, if you are 
[able legally to prove that you are free men, then I 
’•""‘■in where you are: but,’if you have not the le- 
istrnments to do this, then flee for your liberty, 
is as dear to you as life. The command of 
God, “ If they persecute you in one city, flee ye unto 
another,” contains a principle applicable to 
ease. You may have to make many a costly 
flee, but would you not “ rather suffer the loss of all 
' Jgs,” than return to a captivity even mort 
than death itself ? To the Abolitionists 
States, let us say without hesitation, “ Obey God ra- 
ther than men.'’ Human governments are but the, 
ordinances of God, and whilst they ought to be 
, "’’~yed in everything which does not invade the do- 
n of conscience, or clash with the revealed corn- 
ids of God; yet we must never set the ordinance 
above the Ordainer. If any government enact laws 
which cannot he obeyed without violating consilience 
and scripture, then it is a subject’s duty to suffer the 
penalty rather than disobey God. The Bible tells 
that once in Babylon a Royal decree was issued 
it every man should fall down and worship " 
iden image which the king set up. There w£ _ 

- rre'three men who worshipped the true God who 
forbids homage to idols. They knew that refusal to 
the king’s law would expose them to death. Did 
they comply ? Hear their answer—” Be it known 
to thee, 0 King, that wo will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast sei up.” 
To tho furnace they were sent, but God, by miracle, 
did not suffer a hair of their heads to he singed; and 
thus stamped on their resistance the seal of his ap-| 
proval. God also set his approval on the resistance ^ 
of Daniel to civil law when it opposed divine law. 
\nd when the Jewish authorities commanded Christ’s 
postles to refrain from preaching his gospel, the 
Holy Ghost dictated this reply. “ Whether it bo 
right, in the sight of God, to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye; lor we cannot Hat speak' 
the things which we have teen and heard.’’ They 
preached to the people. The rulers thrust them in¬ 
to prison for disobedience to their law. “But the 
angel of the Lord, by night, opened tho prison doors, 
and brought them forth, and said, Go stand 


The Rev. Mr. Ingram proposed tlie second 
iution, as iollows 

■'Resolved, That we regard with the utmost de¬ 
testation, the Fugitive Slave Bill lately passed by 
the United States Legislature, whereby the whole 
of that country. Free States and Slave States, has 
been thrown open toman hunters and man stealers, 
direct contradiction ot the declaration of their 
constitution—‘That all men are born free and 
equal.’ That we sympathise with the Abolitionists, 
tlie free colored people, and the escaped slaves, in 
the many trials they will be called to bear by this 
iniquitous law ; we would cheer them in the endu¬ 
rance of their trials, and urge them to the continued 
prosecution of their noble enterprise—the abolition 
of Slavery, by the assurance that tlm wickedness is 
fast coming to an end, viewing the Fugitive Slave 
Bill as one of tlie convulsive throes indicating the 
increasing fears of the slaveholder, and betokening 
tlie overthrow of the inhuman and unchristian sys- ] 
-let the sentiment still be reiterated—No fel- 


! wM President Fillmore and ““"J, “‘reasoning lawshi P wilh sLeholders, religious or political.” 
the Slave question. A singular ™ g, vfirv form ^ I This resolution is one, sir, which will require little 

this, since we have already seen w e y advocacy before a meeting of the friends ot the 


directly or indirectly, to escape from such claimant, 
Ac. or’shall harbor or conceal such fugitive, so as to 
prevent the discovery and arrest of such person, and 
[shall for either of said offences, be subject to a fine 
not exceeding 1000 doliars, and imprisonment not 
iceediug six months, by indictment, Ac., and shall, 
oreover, forfeit and pay by way of civil damages, 
the parly injured by such illegal conduct, the r 
' one thousand dollars for each iugilive so lo 
(Hear, hear.) Now, sir, where is rhe liberty of an 
Ameriean citizen under such a law as this 1 How 
be a free man in any country whose 
[government compels him to uphold the bondage of | 

1 —of his fellow-citizens ? (Hear, hear.) Would 
man in this assembly deem himself in the pos- 
ion of either civil or religious freedom, if our 
Government were to enact, under pains and penal¬ 
ties, that he shall and must aid to hold three mil¬ 
lions of his fellow subjects in Slavery. No, sir; 
every man who is under the power of such a law 
~ this biil, is deprived of everything deserving the 
me of civil or religions liberty. This slave bill 
...en, we find guilty of an act of high treason against 
the American constitution, for it robs the whole na¬ 
tion of its freedom and forces it to become one huge 
pack of bloodhounds lo track the steps of every man, 

-aan, and child who assays to escape from the 

fangs of Slavery, and dares to be free ! It is a 
sir, which casts a cloud of densest darkness 
_. the stars of America’s banner; and white ' 
eclipses the last ray of their glory, it exhibits 
stronger relief the stripes on that flag, and makes 
them vet more the horrid and significant symbols 
ot the’ stripes which tear the flesh and spill the 
blood of her three millions of enslaved and down¬ 
trodden bondsmen ? But sir, we must, judge this 
measure by a greater statute-book than that iu 
which the Constitution of America is written. I 
mean the statute-book of God, according to which 
all rulers and subjects shall, at last, be judged. On 
' ts sacred pages, 1 find such commands as these. 

Relieve the oppressed.” “ Remember them that 
„re in bonds, as bound with tlieoi.” But this bill 
enacts, that no man in America shall obey these sta¬ 
tutes of the living God. Further, I find’ the Bible 
saying to the slave, ■• If thou mayest he made free, 
use it rather.” That this meant, that if a slave 
[ could, by running away, effect his freedom, he ought 

to run, is clear from what that Book - u — 

place says,—“ Thou shalt not deliver ui 
■, the slave which is escaped from his 
thee; he shall dwell with thee, even amongjou, 
that place, which he shall choose in one of thy 
gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt not op¬ 
press him,”—(Deut. 23,15,16.) But, sir, this fu¬ 
gitive slave hill declares, that every person, in Amer¬ 
ica, shall trample this law of God's under foot, or 
he shall be fined or imprisoned. It enacts, that no 
man shall relieve the oppressed, and that every man 
| shall deliver up to his master the slave who has 
escaped. I call, then, sir, for the decided and unani- 
—s verdict of this assembly against this bill. I’ 
the meeting to declare that this bill is a mea- 

_which violates the most sacred rights of the 

Ameriean people—which offers the most flagrant 
insult to every feeling of humanity, and bids defiance 
to the solemn injunctions of tlie God of heavep. 
But my resolution also asks tlie sympathy of this 
meeting for the Ameriean Abolitionists, the free] 
people of color, and the escaped slaves, in tbe many 
trials to which this iniquitous bill will subject them. 
(Applause.) Aud, sir, we cannot give our sympa¬ 
thy, without also giving that which will enhance 
its value, namely, our counsel. It is the rut 
ment of all true sympathy. It is, I admit, 
cal thing to give advice to the subjects of a foreign 
nation, respecting a law which oppresses them ; but 
ithereare sometimes circumstances in which it is 
our bounden duty to tender such counsel, and I deem 
the present such an occasion ; for Slavery is not a 
question which concerns America alone, but the] 
‘■ ■e globe, and tlie universal interests of our eon 
humanity. But, sir, I would offer no counsel L_ 
ease, but what I find in the written Word of 
God. (Cheers.) To the escaped slave, then let us [ 
say, if you can obtain your liberty by running away, 
on; tor God says, “ If thou mayest bo made free, 
itand says to every man on the earth, “ Thou 
shalt not deliver unto his master tho slave which is 
escaped.” Run on, then, for God bids you. Tra¬ 
verse fields and forests,—climb mountains, and swim 
rivers,—until you reach the southern frontiers of 
that land which-- • unit 


horns of some altar and were safe, so take yon;ot America, there was a fight for liberty. The 
hold of the mane of the British J.ion, and then;slave had as good a right to his liberty as the slave 

you may bid defianee to the American Eagle, i owner had; and, he maintained that every slave 

which may hover and scream above you, but! was entitled to say to his master, “I have a right 

’ ’ ’ talons and his gory beak dare never again I tr — : ' ' ' ’ * ' 


raigned beforo the Senate of Israel, who said, “ Did 
we not straitly command you that ye should not 
1 li iu this name ?” The reply which God put 
the lips of the apostles Was, “’We ought to obey 
God rather than men.” This, sir. is tho counsel we 
Abolitionist:; of America in their 
present trying position. 1 do not mean that they 
should use one particle of physical force. No, sir, 
let their swords sleep and rust, if they like, in their 
scabbards. Tlie weapons I won. i have them use in 
warring against this bill “are not carnal, but mighty, 
through God, to the pulling down of strongholds, and 
everything that exalleth i self al ive tho knowledge 
of God.'’ If a poor, hunted, and hungry slave cotne 
to the door of an Abolitionist, let him do as God 
commands, and not as the bill enacts; Jet him re- 
the oppressed. Yea, if an Abolitionist finds in 
field or wood, a fugitive slave lying weary, 
wounded, and famishing, let him act the part of the 
good Samaritan of old—lift him up —set food before 
him, “ wasli hi3 stripes,” and give him help on his 
journey, for God says—“ Thou shalt not deliver un¬ 
to his master rlio slave wlii<,i. to oseapeu; r.nou stum 
not oppress him.” i f tlie authorities demand you to 
aid them to capture a fugitive, obey God rather than 
them. (Hear.) Refuso to act as bloodhounds,‘for 
God hath not made you dogs, but men ; and given 
■ r hands not to forge fetters for your brother, but 
loose tlie bands of wickedness, break every yoke, 
and to let the oppressed go free.’ - (Cheers.)' f am 
well aware, sir, of the terrible sacrifices by which 
such a course as this must be sustained; but there 
is no other eonrse marked out by God, and no other | 
by which the abolition of American Slavery can be 
obtained. Let us cheer on every Abolitionist, then, 
in this path. Surely, sir, the descendants of the pil¬ 
grim fathers will not shrink from any sacrifice or 
suffering, by which their sacred right r 


_ m _ _ 0 .. follow the | 

dictates of conscience, and the Commands of God can 
be upheld. They would be un worthy of their hevoi e 
I and immortal sires if they did ; men, who, rather 
than submit to civil decrees which were hostile to 
the Word of God, left their native land, braved the 
dangers of the deep, and preferred to live amid the 
solitudes and perils of America’s vast wilderness, and 
laid the foundations of a mighty empire which shall 
yet be both a wonder and a blessing to the world. 
(Cheers.) Let us hope, sir, that the noble blood of] 
those champions of freedom still flows in tbe 
the Abolitionists in America, and that they will be 
found faithful to the cause of liberty and of God ii 
this, the day of their trial. (Cheers.) Let us re 
' 1 them, that no noble cause in the world has 
been won without sacrifice and suffering. The 
liberty which we, as Scotchmen, erijoy, was purchas¬ 
ed by tbe toils, and agonies, and blood of our forefa¬ 
thers. (Loud cheers?) Yes, sir, ami we would spill 
our own blood also, rather than lose that freedom, 
and not be able to bequeath it as a legacy to the 
eneration that follws us. (Cheers) Providence 
now calling on the American friends of the slave 
i purchase the abolition of Slavery by heavy losses 
nd privations; and if they only endure for a season, 
„ie victory will be theirs. The^noral influence of 
their sufferings in behalf of the slave will soon tell ] 
upon tbe country and the Government, with a might j 
which they shall feel impolitic either to despi“ 
oppose: and which shall ere long lead cither ti. 
final overthrow of Slavery, or to a separation of the 
free States of the Union from the slave States; and, 
either way, the conquest of abolition shall be wo 
’ “ tbe oppressed shall go free.” _ (Cheem.)- 
. ary passing of such a bill as this, is decisive 
| evidence of tbe little hold which Slavery has 
public mind of America, and tbe conscious feblee- 
ness of the pro-slavery party in it. And like many 
other measures framed by the injustice and tyranny 
of men, it will only hasten tbe destruction of the ac¬ 
cursed system it is designed to bolster up. Let us, 
then, cheer on our abolition friends across the Atlan-, 
tie, to endure affliction for the sake of the poor and j 
down-trodden slave. Let us remind them that they I 
have not only our sympathy,' but the sympathy also 
of Him who came from Heaven “ to proclaim liberty 
i captive, and the opening of the prison to them 
ire bound.” Let them listen to the counsel of [ 
of their own poets 


ig it is 

To suffer and be strong.” 

Let them follow such counsel, and they shall 
experience its invigorating and ennobling effects 
upon their souls. Let us tell them that the eyes of 
the civilized world are upon them—the eye of every 
freeman and of every bondman—aud tlie eye of 
every tyrant and oppressor. (Cheers.) Let them, 


I have t 

iv freedom, give it to me, or here's at you.” 
(Laughter and cheers.) He had no hesitation in 
“lying, that the Fugitive Slave Law, that had been 
i “—placed the American State beyond 


intlypt 


id fast; be strong and quit themselves li 
Let them count the cost of this awful ?trr 

gl e _ a struggle between the moral sentiments oi j 

- people, and the physical force of their rulers— 
„jd let them, in forming their resolve, go forth like 
Moses in Egypt, and look upon the burdens of the 
three millions of their colored brethren; and, be¬ 
holding wrongs, let them say, m the-calm might of 
a; resolution which no sufferings shall be .able to I 

“ By oppressions woes and pains 
By those slaves in servile chains, 

We will stand while life remains, 

But they shall be free,” (Great cheering) 
The Rev. Dr. Ritchie in seconding the resolution, 
remarked, that he had rejoiced to see men fighting 
that land which owns the British seeptre ; and, 1 for their liberty in Rome, Hungary, and l i 
like the hunted, eaptiyee of eld, who seised the 1 and he also rejoiced to see, that ln the slave btates 


the circle oi civilization. (Cheers.) He looked ol 
them as savages. Some people told them that the 
only savages were those that had black faces, but 
the truth was, that if they wanted to find savageism 
ihey must look to the while faces—and so it was in 
he present case: for he defied any man to find in 
the page of history, even the darkest and blackest, ' 
anything equal to the Fugitive Slave Bill. It was 
everything unjust, unnatural and inhuman, and was 
a perfect disgrace to the very name of liberty, 
[equality, or humanity. What did it do ?YHe had 
always understood that it was the office of the judge 
' hold the balance equally, but what did this law 
i ? It said that if the judge found for the slave 
got 5 doliars ; but if he found for the slavehold- 
he got 10 dollars. That was what they called 
[justice iu America. He had looked at every sen¬ 
tence of this law, and he condemned it with his 
whole heart. At the same time, it gave him joy to 
think that here, like other evils, he saw the begin¬ 
ning of good—just as, in the physical world, the 
darkest portion of the morning generally announced 
the approach of the dawn. (Cheers.) What did 
the slaveowners of America tell the people of this 
' is country ? They told them that Moses had in- 
luled Slavery fWeil, let them follow the example 
of Moses, and free every man who had got himself 
wounded or his tootii broken ; and if they did that, he 
ventured to say that there would soon be very few 
slaves left in tlie.United States. Then, again, they 
said that they bad received the institution of Sla¬ 
very from Britain : and it was not fair for the peo¬ 
ple of this country to speak aboutil. Eut hewould 
ask them it they did notget more than that; if tbev 
did not, at one time, get an exciseman, and tar and 
feather him—force his tea into his mouth, and after¬ 
wards toss him into the Hudson ? (Laughter and 
■beers.) Seeing they had got rid of other grievances 
he Americans ought never to say that they got Sla¬ 
very from Britain. They also asserted that they 
would like to get rid of Slavery if it were possible, 
but that it could not be done. They of the Northern 
moreover, maintained, that they had no more 
tli the existence of Slavery, than had Great 
Britain. But he said, that was untrue because they 
had ado with the making of the laws which re¬ 
cognized the existence of it. At the same time, 
while such was the law, lie rejoiced to say that 
f (he people of America bad resisted it, and 
ight they continue to do so. (Cheers.) The 

...-—oral of the moat 

Slave Bill, and 
ppealed to the meeting, if what lie had staled, did 
it justify his declaration, that they who had passed 
at law, they who were working it out, lind placed 
emselves beyond tlie circle ut civilization.— 
(Cheers.-) For his comfort, lie however, found iu 
referring lo bistorv, that. this law would not work, 
it was so unjust, it converted the whole population 
’ \merica into slave-catchers. One feature of the 
was this, that suppose a fugitive slave were 
tarried away by his owner, and some people were 
o league together to rescue him, tlie result would 
be, that that the slaveholder applied to the exche¬ 
quer, and received the sum ot two thousand dollars 
(or compensation, there, then, was a law which 
turned the whoie of the free States of America into 
great hunting field against the slave. A man was 
ot worthy of the name unless he lifted up Lis voice 
loud and explicitly against such a law. He there¬ 
fore rejoiced to say that it would not work. He 
’ tlie Abolitionists ot America-he had 
ipondeuce witli them for years, aud 
tins he could sav for them, that they had made 
Heavy sacrifices in support of their principles.— 
Through their instrumentality and aid thousands of 
slaves have made their escape to Canada; and lie 
ejoiced to say that on that ground at least they 
cere free; so that, after all, tin's was a British 
question Tlie laws of America rendered it impe¬ 
rative when a vessel from a Northern port came to 
a Southern harbor, that if there were more than one 
colored person on board, they were taken ashore 
and clapped in jail till the vessel was ready to leave 
the port. If the captain had an ill-will against the 
men, ail that he had to do was to leave them behind 
him, and they were immediately sold for slaves. 
(Loud bursts of indignation.) He had said that 
this was a British question, and so it was ; because, 
if a vessel were to sail for one of these Southern 
Stales from Jamaica, with a number of colored per¬ 
sons on board, they would be seized on entering the 
port, and put in prison, and, if tlu* vessel sailed 
without the captain claiming them, they would be 
put up to auction and sold. Was not the interest of 
Great Britain concerned here ? He wondered what 
friends in Downing street would say to that, 
ras perfectly aware that the odious law lo 
which lie had alluded would work its own destruc¬ 
tion, and he believed that this was the last effort 
of the slaveholders, ft had been said that evening 
that the slaveowner was a worshipper of Mara¬ 
ud finding his slaves profitable, that was the 
why he kept them ; but such was not the 

_ Slavery was a losing trade. He could not 

believe that slave labor was more profitable than 
jfree labor, for he considered it would be blasphemy 
against God to think so. They knew very well 
that Slavery had become quite inoperative in some 
slave Slates; and they knew that in Carolina itself, 
the people were raising up a movement for the abo 
lilioa of Slavery. There was, besides, another Ca¬ 
nada springing up on the west coast of America, in 
the shape of California, which had declared for 
freedom, so that now the slaveowner was placed be¬ 
tween two fires; and he thought there was every 
chance that he wonld gel himself singed. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) There had also a crusade been raised against 
Slavery in Cuba and Brazil, so tha' he thought ho 
now saw liberty beginning to dawn, and felt eonti- 
jdent that some of those present would live to see 
rite day when Slavery would be abolished in the 
Southern States of America. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman, after apologising for the absence 
I of the Rev. Mr. Jeffrey, who was to have proposed 
1 resolution relative to the colored gentlemen that 
■ere to address them, then introduced to the notice 
of the meeting 

Wixmam Wells Bkown, one of the fugitive 
slaves. He was received with tremendous applause. 
Alter some introductory remarks as to his want of 
ability to address such large and inteiligentaudience, 
having been for twenty years entirely without edu- 
eution, he said that this was indeed a strange occa¬ 
sion. He had repeatedly looked around on the au¬ 
dience, and every time lie had surveyed the meeting 
he had been much surprised with the strangeness 
' its appearance and object. Within the last two 
three years, certainly within the last 13 months, 
large and enthusiastic meetings had been held in 
IcilFes of the United States, to welcome to the flew 
World refugees from Hungary, from the banks of the 
Danube, the Tiber, and the Nile, while here there 
were three thousand persons assembled to welcome 
refugees irom the banks of the Mississippi. (Great 
cheering.) They had not made their escape from 
a monarchical government—not from a land over 
which a king, queen, or emperor reigned ; but their 
were here flying away from the stars and stripes of 
America. They were here refugees lrom the land 
of their birth—democratic republican America. 
And what was their offence ? what act had they com¬ 
mitted, that they were here freer than they would 
have been in the United Slates ? Simply because 
people of the -country w nrn rhnr 


pendence, which alleged that all m 
” and equal. They were here this evening, be- 
5e they would tfot be permitted to live in Ame- 
, without being slaves. There was not a rood 
of soil in the States of America, on which William 
’and Ellen Craft and himself could stand, or be per¬ 
mitted by law. There was not a foot of ground 
over which the flag of the United States floated on 
which they could stand without being doomed to the 
degradation of Slavery, and he thanked God that 
they were now on the soil that had seen the Bruces 




many of (lis countrymen. And’hei 
make a remark or two upon tl 
movement. Slavery m America ct 


only by the change of public opinion, and this cannot 
be done without much toil and sacrifice. The wo¬ 
men of America are doing their part in the work, 
lltey are now holding a bazaar in Boston to raise 
funds to carry on tire movement. The iree colored 
people, and fugitive slaves, place a very high appre- 
ciatioa upqn these efforts of their friends, and amorm 
the laborers in this great work none stand higher 
than William Lloyd Garrison. 

1 William Craft, who next presented himself, 
with his wife, was received with rapturous ap¬ 
plause. Ite also apologised for his inability to ex¬ 
press himself in such a manner as he could have 
wished, but hoped his excure would be found in the 
circumstance, that it was only two years since he 


abolished j unr . u!y impracticable urchins a 


le to the consumers. There is a quantity of V 


the North whom it 
and obedience, and i 
lyfellows to pretend 


-mini; u may come from the growing try, for tile second time, we see cause for emotions of Qm: 

:cd endurahcc of the North; it may the deepest shame and feelings of the liveliest gratitude We 

' it may come in War; but come Dis- -shame, that in this vaunted land of freedom there haT( 


Quincy, Parker, Russell, Wilson, Gar! 


It is not in the nature of man or insl 
m Empire made up of such discordant 


n to copy this report, but those who thcy P reach » worship, and appeal to, through His c 


- are millions of our countrymen still wearing the galling f ordin S th ? presentati 


part in the work. | be horribly scared whenever he appears to them withan I te ria%siip u lii endure forever. Juster views of politi- abolished throughout all her dominions—: 
'VheTee'coloTd I “ gly “ ask he has ptttched U P for tbe purpose. Like Cftl eoonoB, y snowing the Nortli that the Union is a j that, notwithstanding all the scorn, insult 


ry high appre- Mis9 Nipper in Dora, wy he “bellows like a conscicn- 
3s, and among t ' ous B obBn of the bull species ” whenever the unruly 
stand higher youngsters refuse to go to bed and to sleep at hia bid¬ 
ding. His last experiment of this kind was tried upon 
Ited himself, a patriotic assemblage at Tarrytown, Westchester coun- 
■apturous ap- ty, in this State. It was a battery, harmless enough 

> couVh tX " ‘ tSClf ’ °“ e W0 “ ld jtl<1ge fr ° m the tastli U S ave t h n 

e found in the wovid ° f its qualUy ’ but intended to be charged with 
Mrs since lie ‘he galvanic energy of Mr. Webster’s patriotism andto 


dragon her prosperity, a spark of just resentment at j heaped u 
the insults and injuries to which it exposes her and her the advoc 


since Mr - Garrisou At tl 
titude Thom P s c“ said : 
itrage , Bef °re I sit down, 
charge for others as i\ 


>n of the gift to very ’ th °y refuse to condemn the Fugitive Slave Bill, 


close of his speech Mr. George I 


P ufc ln their sermons preach obedience to the • 
the powers that be, though their God’s divin 
command them to “ obey God rather than ma 


;ens,a revival of true religion, all or some of these throws the past into oblivion, and is once more with 
iany other motives of human action will yet apply us, the same magnanimous and world-embracing spirit, 


in , W® plaoe ^ CTeniDgl * i'.vitation, I attended another 

event which we are here to celebrate hi „ gloriou9 meeting held in tl.e city of Paisley, whioh, 

the form of a Gold Watch, and is presented by those io uumbers ’ equalled the oilier. This, as well as all 


t!iat t0 “ch of fire before which the rotten bonds of this 
h Confederacy will melt like ilax before the flame. It 
e cannot come too soon. For it is the indispensable pre- 


e same magnanimous and world-embracing spirit, *|*® personal friends of the long-tried editor 


had made his escape from Slavery, at which time convulse at least to twitching the defunct patvio 


me name, it the same unwavering friend to the liberty and pros- h 
spensable pre- perity of our country, the same fearless and eloquent 
of the Slave, advocate of the rights of the enslaved—as ready to i n . 
ents through- cur opprobrium and persecution now, in the same glo¬ 


be could neither read nor write, having been “rais¬ 
ed ” in a State where the laws prohibited ihe slave 
irorn being taught. They had alreadv heard the 
nature of the infamous Fugitive Bill explained ; 
and perhaps it might be interesting to Ihe meeting 
if he were to furnish some particlars of the escape 


one of the most cruel slave states in the Union, 
dint of working early and late, he had saved soi 
money and his wife and he frequently revolved ph 


ing been “rais- Sewardized New York. The people were in danger of i - — 

,he . s!a , ve forgetting that the Union was in peril, unless the warn- MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY 
111/ explained B i#8 T ° !c ° ° f i( * self ' c0 ’ 13ti ™ted ^iour were raised to 

to t he meeting '' emind them of !t - Wh(!the r the impending election of As the Annual meeting of the Massaci 

... - - . . .i.—.s of the escape a successor to the unfortunate Senator who was born in Slavery Society was held a fortnight ai 

of htmseli and wife from Slavery. Mr. Craft then the wrong State had anything to do with this Constitu , . ' 

proceeded to relate the circumstances which, divest- tional explosion, is a question which we do not soar t, able tog,ve a report 

ed of extraneous matter, may be briefly stated— d J& £ t ’ , T, ers - Notbin S more has fceeu sent « s > h 

His wife and he were slaves on an estate in Georgia ,' But tUe IIom drived, whatever brought it. 

one of the most cruel slave stales in the Union. By an( ? the Man was not wanting to its summons. the Kesolufcl <>ns, several of which have 


It thp rll 6 au u persecution now, in the same glo- 

worm. k. q. rious caU ge, as he was in the perilous times of 1834-o. 

--- «==? 12. Resolved, That with three million of our coun- 

MASSAOHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. trymen in the galling chains of Slavery, we have a fit- 


W ILIUM LLOYD 6 A R R IS 0 N ,* 


ting commentary on the empty declaration, that this 
* of the Massachusette Anti, is ‘the land of the and in the consternation 1 

ild a fortnight ago, we hoped, which is every where visible in this country at the 
le to give a report to our read- preEence of Gl: “ CE Thomson, wo are presented with 

, ... a. „ 


as impracticable. At length he persuaded his wife . . . . „ m 
that me best wav would be for her to dress hersell! a “ d; . i# 4 ’ 
in male attire, and pass herself off as a white gen- i 

tieman, which from her color, was not difficult, 
while he would wait on her, as her servent. To 
accomplish their undertakingoit was necessary that 
leave should lie obtained fbnhccday or two, which 
was done by a represen tatiinbltt their master that* 


j It is qonsela^ to know, lim 
j is _not quit? so -greSA as it has 
disunion, maj, be cashiered a 


le danger ceady 5,1 The Liberator. They ai 


have appeared al- j 13. Resolved, That the accusation brought against | bly ’ sai(! 




Geohou Thompson-, by T. D. McGee, a proved re-1„ 
“Tbe spirit of 1. Resolved, That wliUe prominent individuals and patriot ’ ohar K in g Mr. Thompson with having iI 

in some degree, a professedly Anti-Slavery party oppose the Fugitive , ,n Par ! ia ™ e “ t ’ for a Biu ‘ which made free!” 

Df the woods by Slave Rill of 1850 on the ground that it is unconsti- sp bt ?° n ’ 19 fa > 9e - aad thatthe bringing of sue 
ith at the North tutional, oppressive, and liable to gross abuse; we the ° ha, ’ ge 8Sa ‘f 3t ° ne ° f the firmest fri » ada of liberty, 
very dangerous abolitionists of Massachusetts, desire to have it dis- a moment when a11 hfir friencIs were combined agai; 

3t man!” And tiuctly understood that we are utterly and forever op- l”?’ shows authora traitor to the cause he profes 
iter was an ho- posed to the surrender itself of fugitive slaves, no *° love,3uch as e7en a slaveholder would spurn, 
in “ honorable ” matterwhat the method may be, whether constitutional ^ ^ 3 f 

ago himself we or not, whether cautiously guarded so as-to protect HENRY LONG— SLAVT.-SALES IN VIRGINIA 


plaudits of the assem- commingled Ugh 
footstep, like the 


The Journal op Commerce quotes from the 
inaugural address of Gov. Lowe the following fustian 
nonsense, and calls it eloquence: 

, “When the giants of the land, who have grown grey 
m parham contests, on the hustings and in the hulls 
of legislation, come out before the eyes of Christendom 
and, shaking hands over the grave of Washington, 
' merge all ancient feuds, hi their higher devotion to the 
Constitution and the Union,-when intellects, winch 
have flashed athwart each other’s fiery orbit of ambi¬ 
tion, with the fierce glare of comets, now softened by * 
new and more earnest instinct of patriotism, radiate* 


lite gen- j any means >.% l /'‘ th#yt has existed, both at the Nort 
difficult, land j&gigitli, and ppgs,j|yi exist to a very dangerou 
ent. To ext^i,,.canimt b^denied. any honest man!” An 
3 a Zh,,Y i Mr - Webster was an ho 

her ihaf-N “ aD? An w well as an “ honorable ’ 


a dtoce, who wished to Bu1 »J*oug_h he.l^as 


see them. They were successful in gettino' awav Wflk 
and dressed as had been previously arrangld, with bdjiev 
a large poultice on her hand, her arm in a sling, of the 
and another poultice round her cheeks, to look life lid f, 
invalid, they look [heir passage in lire boat to Jl, 
Georgia, which vvas about 200 miles from where 1 
hey resided. They reached Charleston on the iol- 


1 in getting away, *.¥?*. he “W* b%‘more;;honest than wise if he really 
sly arranged, with heliev% Vfhat hft proceeds to intimate, that the vaporing 
? r arm I" a sling-, ojf the Southern States was anything more than “ sound j 




moment when all her friends were combined 
a, shows its author a traitor to the cause he pi 
love, such as even a slaveholder would spurn, 


freemen o\- left open to every abuse: ai 
neither aid in such return nor swear to 


Georgia, which was about 200 miles from where la *> »» Ni 

they resided. Thev reached Charleston on the iol- tb W’ arose any hostility to 
lowing morning, and put up at one of the first-class I heartily wish it 41*1. We wish that 
hotels, his wife, still disguised, receiving every at-1 ciple and spirit enough in the great 


“jif * pry ’ ^SUifying nothing,” or that the opposition the influence of any office oi 
to,,the;Fugit i (jlavc Law, at the North, as a general!to any Government. 


m are one of the chief bulwarks of the slave system, Richmond, tl.e object of which is to promote 


A mmchant of this City who has recently visited 
Richmond, Va , and was present at'the sale of Henry 
1 Long and others, communicates some interesting facts to 
The Tribune relative to the agitation of the propogan- 
|dists of the gospel of Slavery. A “ Central Southern I 
Rights Association” has been organized, he sajs.iJ 


ral heroism, the unswerving MelttvnmSif mo ' SOIt patriotism, careless uuoonscio^ 1 ”"— 

RGINIA. bited l inte Whi i° h thr0ugh ^ ent y yom yfC S CUildislj nation ’ alt Ponded down into a million o! 
ntly TWl . raged M , eedi “f T ““ hl >" ds ^v. of Washing^ 

ntly visited H as a amaU ^ of om E™ t L^ Ap f a " se ’ ) Accept 18 ' hw *» *W»t into the face and eyes of the •• 
le of Henry to-night, disclaimed ail personal f ou bave ’ nud omb cdded man,” and does not make him ashamed 


footstep, like that of unconscious childhood, is straying 
carelessly along the giddy edge of the preeipice.-’W® 
millions oi hearts, long estranged by the bitter rivalry 
of parties, and clustering together, drawn by the ^ 


conglomeration of ambitious, intt 
i flashing comets, fieree glares, u 
i patriotism, careless uucon ciou 


-night, disclaimed all personal „ °7 you ila ve, 
ised to the doing of no more than vm, an f mve 00n ‘ 
the doing of yfmr duty von 1,2? d , ufy - B ut, 

iu have been the instrument of^ iZt us ours • 

. by your holy, deyotefl an i (SS y 01 

u, »teS^Si^ff 0 the debt « “we 


J, embedded man,” and does not make him ashamed o 
i- himself, tlien the Union Committee may as wellgi 7eup 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel 11. Cox, of Brooklyn, in “ 
econt letter to a clerical brother, who hasjsought »o- 
iriety by preaching in favor of slave-hunting, speaw»» 
































































































































































































































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD- 


_-v»umry (j ( j 


Pottrji. 


From “ The Portfolio” of the London Leader. 

•fjit $,wrori 5 ? nf fnatius filnfe. 


The crowd of busy men— 

Of Pharisees and Sadduoees— 

That he might see, in them, 

I How could be borne the crime that 


after tl 


ir his 


.. js filled with remorse fo_ 

__on, and wandered restlessly from 

Jerusalem to Switzerland, where, ascending the moun¬ 
tain now bearing his name ( Monte Pilato ), he threw j 
himself into the lake below. Iharegivi 
the coloring which some ancient Chrii 
may be supposed to have given it, and n 
Roman Governor is likely to have felt.] 


;n this legend 
»t the feeling a 


id dangling in the 
j Was the ghastly corpse of Juc 
„ by his own red hair! 
I Yes, hanging there, and swinj 


Gloomily sat Pontius Pilate, 
Bark in gloomy thought sat he. 
Sorely troubled in his spirit 
That he had not set Him free. 
Many a quick and eager yearning 


(Roused by the Divine One’s 
Had been stifled by the cT — 
Of the accursed J ewish ra 


Pilate, fearing 
he hath acted 
sinfully and 

to his enemies. 


bled. 


:orely ti 


If 7m could be like Judas— 

A pale nonentity. 

[If death could be no more than death, 
y gladly would he die! 


Gladly would he have released Him— 
Sore perplexed was he with doubts ; 
But the assembled Jews around him 
Tore the air with hideous shouts : 
Envious Elders, red-haired Spies, 

- -id angry Mob with restless eyes, 
th vulture-loo" 


With v 


ss eves, 
laddening 


Tore the air with hideous shouts. 


Now to his gloom came adc 
Hearing how Jesus died. 

By that he knew it was the Saviour 


Upon the sky the lightning 
Writ with a hurried hand 
Tift bright words of God’s anger 
Against the Jewish land. 

The thunder burst in curses; 

There fell a blinding rain; 
Then was the vail of the Temple 


horror. The heavens 
declare the deed 
to be a deed of 
lasting infamy. 


at like a shred in twain. 


Then Pilate's brow grew darker, 
Deeper his agony; 

For he had slain The Saviour, 
And might have set him free! 
A lump of ice was in his breast, 
Changing to burning fire, 

And then to freezing ice again. 
In dread of God’s great ire ! 


and Pontius 
Pilate is strick¬ 
en with remorse 


away for the frivolous marvels of art; and sought, i are precisely those which give value to useful think 

lin voir, f or the profit humanity could gain from a The latter sustain Jife, the former make it desjrabb 


dirty paper, 

They wen 
dinner, who handed 


n from Jerusalem, 
at this thought there rc 
: m pearing from 


a face, Insensibly tli 

’Twas the red-haired traitor, Judas !— recalleth Judas I 
He who betrayed and kissed! to his mind; 1 

-gives horrent shapes to thought; and growing 




eth a phantasm. 


your dinner for the sake of 
would never have forgiven me.” 

“ I fear not,” said Camille, smiling, “ for he was 
| accustomed to ask of what use poems were.” 

Father and son sat down to table, and the conver¬ 
sation continued on the same subject. Camille de¬ 
veloped freely the opinions he had picked up from 
Uncle Barker; for the cautious uncle had taught , 
him to he sincere—only this sincerity resulted less, |5 U ^ y 
with the old economist, from worship of the true!~.“Ii -i,, 8 
than from love of the useful. He resDected the 


than from love of the useful He respected the whi^KfiV^s written. 4 * 11 T 
[right line, not because it was right, but because he 

T ' ” Many good people suppose 


Then Pilate laughed exnltingly ■ 
His laugh was like a vulture’s cry; 
And echoes answered far and near. 
Startling the chamois’ eager fear. 

"■ lized with a mad desire; 

led with a raging fire ; 


Blinding thoughts and mad desire. 
Icy fear and raging fire. 

Shrill despair and sickening te: 


Hateful consciousness of error. 
Seized him with a maniac force, 
Andputai 


end to all r< 

Her glared defiance at the sk; 
Then sprang exulting from i 
Dropped like a stone into 


iflkttUang. 


He was seized with a grim remorse; 
He was burned with a raging fire; 

. ieed with the ghastly fear 


Of the Everlasting’s is.. 

Grim remorse and lasting ire. 

Icy fear and raging fire. 

Shrill despair and sickening terror, 
Hateful consciousness of error, 
Followed him where’er he went: 

A just and fearful punishment. 




y, he wandered far 


Over the burning sand; 


But the burning sand; the parcbed-up pursued by Ms 


Was cool and moist as a meadow-land 
To bis burning, burning hands : 

TTi.iOVjfcjj ’ (] S) his pai 


His burning hands? bis parcbed-up 






Were moist to the fever of 
drouth! 

The red sun baked his dusty limb3. 
And baked his hajggard face, 

Until he blackened to the sight 
Like to the Jewish race. 

The rod sun shrivelled up bis beard, 
And shrivelled up his hair, 

All grizzly with the common dust— 
Grizzly as old men’s are. 




way, he wandered far, 
era Mil and over plain; 

Nor stayed he ever, day nor night, 
Nor stayed he in his useless flight 
From the everlasting pain. 


He eacapeth 




He walked oi 


For t 




But thert .... .. 

Terrible and dim. 

Beside him, when the sun went u,.. 
And when the sun went down, 

m rolled up the sky, 


from himself; 
for, lo Ibis dark 
Conscience, like 
a guilty second, 


nieth him. 


The shadow, like a froi 


And ever fixed before his eyes 
Was that Divine One’s face, 

In its mild earnestness and Jove, 
Its godlike human grace; 
Unutterable depth of love 


tk grief 


The peasants, as lie passed them. 
Looked pale at one another; 
The ohild gazed at him wistfully. 
Then crept close to its mother. 
E'en lovers, as he crossed them. 
Were moved to pitying sighs; 
And for a time forbore to look 


Men shudder at ] 
his appsrith 
and avoid M 


For on his brow and on his face 
Was stamped the brand of Cain ; 
His features delicately lined 
With the keen hand of Pain. 
Iscariot had hanged himself. 
Escaping tlms despair! 


And Pontius Pilate envied him, th 

But envied him with fear, rii 

He longed to die—ho hated life; et 
But he had not the will; nc 

For the thought of death—the fear of 


But, oh! it might be worse 1 
So, many days and many nights. 
He wandered on alone; 

And many nights and many days 
He wandered, wandered on. 


Death, the dim 
terror, seareth 
his wretched 
•soul and forceth 
Mm to bear his | 
burden longer. 


Useless Things, 

A TALE. 

Translated for the (Glasgow) *Examiner and Times’ 
The Paris diligence! ” sung out the waiter, 
dining room of the Grand 


_._jg the door of ? tl 
Pelican, at Colmar. 


A traveller, about the middle term of life, who | 
as just finishing breakfast, started up at this an¬ 
nouncement, and ran to the hotel door, where the 
heavy coach has just stopped. At the same moment 
» young man put his head out of the coach door. 
They recognised each other at once, and both ut¬ 
tered an exclamation of joy. 

“ Oh, father! ” “ Well, Camille! ” 

The coach door was rapidly flung open; the new 
finer sprung out, clearing the steps at one bound, 

[ and threw himself into the arms of the old traveller, 
who held him a long time in his embrace. 

The father and son had not seen each other for | 
x years, which the latter had passed at London 
with an uncle of his mother. The death of this re¬ 
lation, who had made Mm his heir, at length allowed, 
,bim ( 0 return to the paternal roof, which he had 
:d when scarcely beyond childhood, and which 
ivr revisited with the fulness of majority fresh 


daubed canvass.” 

sifted by a domestic announcing 


Without them, the moral world would become like 
leadow without verdure, flowers, or winged sing- 
6ne of the most distinctive differences, whioh 


rived by post. It was the ardently expected work [show man’s elevation above the brute, is this very 
"f« favorite poet. . He set himself at fifst to glance | need of a superfluity of the immaterial. It proves 


, and shutting the hook— 


was I going to keep back ’the infinite, and the existence of that portion of 


exalted aspirations, our tending towards 


Uncie Barker ; selves which seeks satisfaction beyond the world's 
apparent realities in the supreme joys of the ideal. 


From the Boston Courier. 

RAPOLOGY. 

doubt me, that you do not thoroughly believe 
1 of this strange narrati- "" ’ " * ’ 


| knew it to be the shortest. For him, a lie was i 
false calculation—vice, a had investment—passion 
an outrageous expense. In everything, utility im 
posed the supreme law. Hence such an avidity ii 
even the good deeds of the old worthy, that his very! 
virtues seemed only problemns well solved. ' ' 

Camille had adopted the doctrines of his uncle 
with the ardor with which youth accepts absolutism. 

Bringing everything to the bar of this definitive 

| question—of what use is it 1—his reasoning (whieh HHHI 

[he mistook for reason) had reduced the social deities leismusTriumphaiuv "wriiren" 1 by JoseiihGranville, 
„™ e< L aS i,Fa I CI , la P, !ain '■> ordinary lo King Charles It., F. R. S., 


, „ , ._,, Rapology 

modern art, or a newly discovered science, 
such thing. There have probably been spiritual 
rappings in every age oi the world, though the re¬ 
cords may be lost beyond the possibility of recovery. 
But ample testimony is at band to show that the 
Rochester Knocking? are only repetitions ol those| 
that happened more than a hundred and fifty y 


. man, and of triumph urged by many as a confutation oi ine 
told Mm, and tor „ But’twas bad logic to conclude in m 
~ “ Tda from a single negative, and such aagamM 


_ Collection of Relations and | 

from one of which, “ The Compleat Narrative of 
the Dtemon of Tedworth,” the following brief ab- 


the mental alienation called poesy, he .. _ 

life like the wise fellow who scraped off a picture by [ 

Titian, in order to have a canvass clean and fit for 
some purpose. 

M. Berton listened to the development of his 
opinions, without exhibiting either discontent or im¬ 
patience. He offered some objections which the 
young , man refuted victoriously, appeared struck 
with his reasons, and did not leave him without de¬ 
claring that they must talk it over again. 

Next day, ana almost every day after, M. Berton 
did, in fact, bring the same subject under discussion, j 
giving in, more and more, as if gained by persuasion, i 

Camille became his father’s professor, redoubling j drum , and ch d the consta g le t0 tak ' e |, im before 
Ms eloquence, on feeling himself triumph In the , he next justice of the peace for further examination, 
end, when obliged to absent, himself a short time to The jellowj confessed the cheat, but was suffered to 
visit some relations living in the neighborhood, he 
-left M. Berton completely converted. 


,at there was never any robberies done on Houm 
w Heath or Salisbury Plain, hieeausc I have ofte 
avelled those ways, and yet was ne . «. . ^ 

If the facts above narrated should not besut “ cl8nt 

... . . name. There "a'framed work I to ^ H 

ibraiy of Harvard College, entitled^ Sadfu- | j^^ d “ d he infl P de f, will? the logical conclusion of | 
the “Saducismus Triumphata,’’_ 


“ In March, 1661, the people of a certain village 
near Tedworth, were exceedingly annoyed by an 
idle fellow, passing through the streets and beating 
a drum, pretending that he had a warrant, from pro¬ 
per authority, to travel up and down the country, 
and to demand money ol" the inhabitants. A Mr. 
Mompesson (Mr. M. let me call him tor brevity 
sake,) discovered that his pass was a fotgery, and 
thereupon commanded the vagrant to put away bis 


After the first thrill of tenderness, and the first 
restions, M. Isidore Berton proposed to Camille 
t out immediately for their country house, nei 
Ribeauville. The son, impatient to see the place of 

his birth, gladly agreed. The chaise y— ”. J 

land they started. 

There is, in these first interviews after a long 
iparation, a certain embarrassment of curiosity, 

. Inch intersperses the conversation with involuntary 
silences. No longer accustomed to each other, they 
study and watch.eaeh other, endeavoring to discover 
' the changes which timo has wrought mutually in 
idieas and appearance; they seek out the past in 
the aspect of the present, with a sort of anxious un¬ 
certainty. M. Berton especially was most desirous | 
[ to know the young man who thus returned to him 
i*the place of the child he had seen depart. Like 
doctor examining a patient, he questioned him 
[slowly, Watched all his impressions, and analysed 
his smallest remarks, in continuing his study, how¬ 
ever, he allowed himself to be carried away by the 
current of the conversation, and commenced talking 


. _ .. .. c , days. This time had suf- j 

ficed to cause the buds to burst forth and to cover 
the fields with flowers. By the time he returned, 
spring shone out everywhere in her young splendor. 
The swallows swam in the blue sky with joyous 
cries; the songs of the peasant girls, ascending from 
the farmsteadings, seemed to reply to those of the 
shepherds wandering over the fallows; and the soft¬ 
ened breeze, waving over the young green grain, 
scattered upon all the roads the odors of tSe haw¬ 
thorn, the primrose, and the violet. 

Notwithstanding his systematic insensibility to all 
poetry, Camille could not quite escape from that of 
this re-wakening of nature. Without noticing it? 
he allowed himself to be gained by the charms of 
the light, the song, the perfumes. An involuntary 

emotion mastered him, and he reached the-— 

of intoxication. 

___ met his father in the middle of the parterre 
which served as court. M. Berton was surrounded j 
with workmen, whom he was making root out the 
flowers and tear up the shrubs. Two fine lilacs, 
which shaded the windows with their balmy flower- 
tufts, had just been cut down to make firewood. 

The young man could not restrain a cry of 
[prise. 

"Ah, you’re there! ” said M. Berton, on noticing 
'-.and quite apropos, too. Come, and enjoy 
r trimph." 

My triur 


“My triumph !' ’ repeated Camille, not perceiving 
the allusion. 


parture. 

The proprietor of Ribeauville wa-. neither 
„or artist; but, though unable to produce, he loved j 
what others produced. It was to him a mil 
which, without creating anything, reflected the 


ation. No foresight of intellect was indifferent 
' ‘ n—no. emotion foreign to him. He was interested 
all discoveries, all experiments, encouraged all 
endeavors. For him to live was not merely to keep 1 
alive the spark kindled by God in us all, hut also to 
increase it, and brighten it,, by other sparks. Blessed 
with leisure, by means of his rich patrimony, he had 
been able to develop freely his desires; not being 
chained down to any track, he had trod them all 
after the travellers of science, supporting their 
irage by his rewards or his sympathies. In Alsace 
had been at the head of eve; y enterprise in favor 
of literature, science, or art. . nd the museums of 
Strasbourg had been enriched by his presents. At 
that very time he was making costly excavations in 
the sides of a mound where some vestiges of antique 
potteries had been discovered. In passing, he point¬ 


ed out to his son this “ Roman mound,” and told him 
he had only been able to obtain it from its 
by exchanging for it an acre of his 


meadow land. 

Cammille uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

" You think me very foolish, don’t you 1 ” said M. 


Across the Syrian deserts. 

Across the burning sands, 

. Had Pontius Pilate wandered 
And reached the Switzers’ land. 
From burning plains and pathless 


Wandering 


riedly, he 
reacheth the 
fair Helvetia. 


The wanderer had come— 

To verdant vales and icy vales, 

Hoping to find a home". 

There chamois-hauntedmountains rose. 
Aspiring to the sky; 

And mighty groves of chestnut-trees 
Met everywhere the eye. 
Innumerable glaciers gleamed 

And mountains reddenecl like’to gold 
When the lusty day was done. 

And brancMess trunks of shattered 
pines. 

Shattered by falling snow— 

Masses of snow that momently 
Came thundering below; 

WMoh, as they fell, were sometimes 


Berton, looking at him. 

“I beg your pardon, father,” replied the young! 
[man, “but I^can’t help wondering at the bargain.” j 

“Because it seems to me that we should always 
think of the utility of everything, and surely this | 
[barren hillock cannot be worth an acre of meadc 
I see you’re not an archaeologist.” 

True; I could never find what these old pots¬ 
herds prove; or what’s the use of such interest in 
ctinet generations. 

M. Berton looked at his son, but did not reply. 


Anxious to know him completely, he did not wv 
frighten away his confidence by a debate; so there 
| passed some minutes of silence. It was suddenly ’ 


terrupted by an exclamation from Camille. 11 e had 
just caught a glimpse, in the distance, among the 
trees, of the great tower of the old manor. 

“ Oh, ay! It’s my observatory,” said the father, 
iling; “ for I’m not only an antiquary, my good 
had myself turned into astronomer 


Don’t you see, I've become your disciple,” replied j 
the proprietor of Ribeauville. “I have reflected a 1 
great deal upon your reasonings, my dear fellow, 

•' I see that Uncle Barker and you are right, 
ess things we must certainly cut out of life. So, 
3i-3 and shrubs are in a garden what poems are 
library; ami, as you said so well, what’s the 
use of a poem, unless, indeed, to light the fire with, 
[like my lilacs I But come along, come here andj 
you'll see a great many other changes. I have made 
use of your absence, and hope you’ll find 
he pleased with me.” 

Bo saying, M. Berton took familiarly th 
Camille, and brought him into the manor. The hall ] 
had been cleared of the curiosities with which it was 
formerly filled, and in their places were stands for 
canes and cloaks. In the salon, all the drawings 
and paintings had also disappeared, and the walls 
were completely hare. Square and simple furniture 
had been substituted for the chairs of Louis Treize 
fashion, the gothic trunks, and the renaissance side¬ 
boards. 

M. Berton glanced at his son. “ Now, then,” said 
), “ you won’t blame me this time with sacrificing 
to the frivolous marvels of art; our salon has, at 
length, no more than its four naked walls, the utility 
of which no one can contest. We can easily now 
place there to hang up our guns and bags of 
grain-samples, and a corner for our field-shoes.” 

Camille would fain have risked some objections, 
but his father at once closed his lips by recalling 
the anathema pronounced against dirty paper and 
painted canvasses, whieh had never been of any 
profit to humanity. Besides, the changes had not 
stopped there. The whole house had undergone the 
transformation. That wMch had no end but. 

, tnse the taste had been sacrified without pity. 
Everything left had a daily positive use. The agree¬ 
able had entirely given place to the necessary. 

M. Berton, who showed this new organisation of 
things with a certain pride, foretold Camille that he 
would not stop there. His parterre was to be con¬ 
verted into a poulty yard; his botanic garden into 
a manure store; what he would make of his obser¬ 
vatory was not yet fixed—perhaps a windmill or 
■ dove-Cot. 

Camille, stunned with the excessive reform, but 
stopped up by the very principles he had laid down 
himself, could neither approve nor blame. Wishing 
at length, by changing the subject, to get out of the 
embarrassment, he asked if there had been no letters 
from England to him. 

“ Sure enough, some were brought," said his 
father, “ but as I knew you had no business there, I 
ordered them to he refused.” 

“ What, really! ” cried Camille, but I expected 
ws from one of my best friends, who bad promised 
keep me informed of the progress of the Irish 
question.” 

“Bah!” replied M, Berton, with indifference; I 
what pleasure - jjj *** *•—— -—— ,f 1! 


To powder by the shook, 

Then, like some mimio waterfall, 
Flowed over the steep rock. 


This 


was the spot, the enchanting spot. His sorrow is 


Where Pontius Pilate oa_, 

But here, as everywhere he found 
His passion still the same! 

The iceorags frowned above him. 
And frowned the dark ravine; 

The shadow-haunted Wanderer 
Had only changed the scene 1 
His haggard heart he could not rid 
Of its all-crushing load ; 

He eeuld not drive away that face— 
rm,« r -,- l0 xivi n g God ! 


The face of ti 


Aslant the vordant lawn was thrown 

That shadow shifted o’er the snow. 

The shudder of eternal woe; 

And in the valley’s greenest space 
Looked out on him The Saviour’s face! 
Then Pilate prayed unto the silent 


Wearily did Pontius Pilato 
Press the mountain side: 
Vainly did he seek oblivion 


J fellow — I’ 

You, father! ” 

Yes, I have transformed our turret into a work- 
n,_ and fixed up_ a telesoope there, with which 


In the st 


,-busying yourself 

about things out of your reach, whieh you can’t 1 
change, and which bring you iri nothing % ” 

“ Well, it employs the time.” said M . Bert™, whn 


Well, it employs the° time,” said M. Berton, who 
tinued to avoid a serious discussion; “■"■i 
truth, you’ll find a deal more of the same i 
old poultry yard has been turned into an aviary, 
and the orchard into a botanic garden.” 

“All these changes must have cost you a great] 


by noises—kuocking and drumming, in the night, 
at the outside of the door. Mr. M. went about the 
house with a brace of pistols in his hand, but disco¬ 
vered nothing. When he got hack to his bed, there 
was thumping and drumming on the top of the 
house, which continued a good space, and then 1 
went off into the air. This thumping and drum¬ 
ming was usually continued five successive nights, 
and then it would intermit three. After a month’s 
disturbance without, it came into the room where 
the drum lay, and continued five nights in seven. 
It continued in this room for the space of three 
months. Its approach was indicated by a hurling 
in the air over the house, and at its going off wr 
like the beating of a drum at the breaking up of 
guard. 

Mrs. M. being in a peculiar condition, there wt 
but little noise on the night she was taken ill, nc 
for three weeks after; but alter this civil eessatioi 
the drumming returned, and in a ruder manner tha 
before, and vexed the children, beating their bet 
steads with such violence, that all expected they 
would fall in pieces. For an hour together the 
dsmon would beat Roundheads and Cuckolds, the] 
Tat-too, and Points of War, as well as any drum¬ 
mer. There would be a scratching under the chil¬ 
dren’s beds, as if by something that had iron talons. 
Sometimes the children were iifted up in their beds, 
and followed by the noise from one room to another. 
At length they were removed to a cock-loft, where 
there had been no noise, but they were no sooner 
laid in their beds, but their troubler was with them 
as before. 

On the 5th of November, 1661, there was i 
mighty noise, and a servant observed two boards ii 
the children’s room seeming to move—he bid the 
damon give him one of them; upon which the 
board (nothing moving it that he saw) came with¬ 
in a yard of him; the man said, Nay, let me have 
it in my hand ; upon which it was shoved quite) 
home to him, and so up and down, to and fro, 
least twenty times, till Mr. M. forbade his servt 

such familiarities. This was m the day 
by a whole room-full of ’ 

- -——jo -t left a sulphurous smell be_ .... 

which was very offensive. At night the minister 
and several neighbors came to the house ; the min¬ 
ister kneeled and prayed at the children’s bed-side, 
where it was then very troublesome and loud. 
During the prayer, the daemon withdrew into the 
cock-loft, but returned as soon as the prayers were 
over, and then, in Sight of the company, the chairs 
walked about the room of themselves, the children’s 
siloes were hurled over their heads, and every loose 
thing moved about the chamber. A “ bed-staff ” 
was thrown at the minister, and hit him on the leg, 
but so favorably that a sack of wool could not fall 
more softly, and it stopped' just where it lighted, 
without rolling or moving from the place. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances related 
of the freaks of this daemon, is that when the noise 
is loudest, and came with the most sudden and 
rprising evidence, no dog about the house would 
look or move, though the knocking was oft so bois¬ 
terous, that it was heard at a distance in the fields 
and awakened the neighbors in the village. The 
servants were sometimes lifted up with their beds, 
and let gently down without hurt. When the 
drumming became less frequent, they heard a noise 
like the jingling of money,—occasioned, it was sup¬ 
posed, by Mr. M ! s mother having said that she 
should like it well, if some money might be leit to 
make them amends for their trouble. The night 
tade this remark, there was a great] 


time, and s 


had been eye an e p e ]| ovv . wn s condemned to 
(it. was said, by raising storms and atrig B | 

large octavo pages. It concludes with 
argument, to prove that no abuse 
have been practised in the matter. 




coe—the third son of the historian—wMnsTT"'^ 
few days ago, in his sixty-tirst year. p 0 ‘ *** Mao,, 
this gentleman followed the profession of 
partnership wi h the late Mr. Edgar Taylor 8 
retired from active li e, in consequence of fej, S j,J 

whioh an unusual amount of self-disti,, . J Pow 
Ms exorcising largely. But he claims 
journal like ours, not merely the son 0 f 4 08 *« a 
1 father, but in right of one or two tasks T 'winem 
himself. The completion of Mr. Fitohett’V h 818(115 bv 
“ Alfred ” was done by 1dm in fulfilment „r , Ug8 e Pio at 
A boyish effort of “ (Jhevy Chase" is snoket 1>t0mi 8o I 

J S I to whom we are indebted for this notice en’al i° frie »d 
prove by a specimon :— us to 

Sonnet. 


(Slcauinga from Jbwijjn publications. 


—VYbitten on a man who first kept a School, and 
t a public-house, and failed in both: 

“ Extremities don’t pay, I’ve tried ’em twice 
I’ve retailed virtue. " ‘ 


id I’ve wholesaled vice.” 


lowing description by Edmund Burke, of thm great ana 
good man, and some of our pseudo-philanthropists would 
do well to study it“ I cannot name this gentleman 
•marking that his labors and his writings 
_much to open the eyes and hearts of all man¬ 
kind." He has visited all Europe—not to survey the 
lumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness ot temples 
—not to make accurate measurements of the remain; 
of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosi- 
As of modern art; nor to collect medals, or collate 
anuscripts, but to dive into the depths of dungeons, 
plunge into the infection of hospitals, to survey 


neglected, i 


after she 

chinking oi money all over the house. Then .. H 
gan to employ itself in little apish and troublesome 


tricks. The night after Christmas it threw the old 
gentlewoman’s clothes about the room, and hid her 
Bible in the ashes. It was always observed that it 
avoided a sword. 

Once during the knocking, when several gentle¬ 
men were present, one of them said,— Satan, if the 
drummer set thee to work, give three knocks, and no 
more; which it did very distinctly and stopped. 
Then the gentleman knocked, to see if it would an¬ 
swer him as it was wont, but it did not. For fur¬ 
ther trial and confirmation, he bid it, if it were the 
drummer, to give five knocks, and no more, that, 
night. It did so, and left the house quiet all the 
KL. nerton, witn mcunerenoe; i ni g bt after- The spirits raised by Mr. Sunderland 
you find in troubling yourself] an ^ b * s . iamily in Boston, are^not more obedient | 


ibout things out of your reach I Is not Ireland . 
yon just pretty much what the stars used to he to 
1 Its revolutions cannot bring you in anything, 
can you influence them.” 

But I have the interest of my sympathies,” ob¬ 
jected the young man. 

“ Of what use can they be to you or to Ireland ‘ 
asked M. Berton, quietly. “ Do you think your i 
flections influence destiny, or that your wishes a 


[of avail . . 

“ Oh, I don’t mean to assert that.” 
“ Then the expense of postage is of 




deal 1 ’ 


Up that lofty jagged mi 


they bring me in nothing.” 

-say, you are obliged to condemn them 

[yourself.” 

“Well, I wont say no; but here we are arrived; 

b must get down and go in.” 

The coachman took the horses’ heads, and our two 
travellers left Mm to take the chaise to the coach¬ 
house, wMle they entered the hall. 

Camille found the vestibule encumbered with old 
arms, with geological specimens, and herhals illus¬ 
trating the Alsatian flora. 

“ Can you not get a pin for your cloak 1 ” said M. 
Berton, who saw him looking round with a sort of 
disappointment. “ That, to be sure, would be more 
useful than my curiosities, But let us go in to the 

The salon was adorned, from the plinths to the I 
cornices, with paintings, rare drawings, or cases of 
medals. _ The landlord would have directed his son’s 
admirations to some of the oases, but the latter 
pleaded ignorance. 

?' In good sooth, all that is of little importance,’ 
said M? Berton, with good nature; “we are big I 
children whom these curiosities amuse. But I see 
with pleasure that you have laid hold of life by 


Its loneliness 
maketh him 
yearn for thp 


’hat I owe to my uncle Barker," observed Ca¬ 
mille, with a modesty somewhat theatrical. “ He 
complained often of the time and treasure thrown] 


Camille hit his lips; h 
weapons, and was all the t 
This rigo; " ” 


s beaten with his 

„ L L _ his principles liai_ 

of punishment. Becoming cross, he set himself, 
without attacking principles, to criticise in detail | 


Berton had foreseen all this, and was ready with a I 
reply to every remark. In fine, Camille, having 
almost exhausted his objections, found that the par¬ 
terre could not suit its new destination, as a poultry 
yard should be paved. 

I “ Ay, my boy, you’r right,” cried his father; “ I 
have just what we’d need—a lot of flags of six feet." 

’ Where 1 ” asked the young man. 

Oh, in the little cemetery, by the chapel, are the 
gravestones of the family, which, you know, are of 




“ What! ” cried Camille, you would 
to pavement stones! ” 

“ Why not 1 You surely don’t stick to old stones, 
interest yourself in extinct generations.” 

“ Now indeed you go too far, father; you are no 
speaking seriously. You cannot believe that in 
stincts, tastes, sentiments, should he regulated by| 
the gross calculations of interest. You cannot wish 
that the soul Bhould become a mere hook of double | 
oolumns of figures, where the highest total should 


decide. I understand all this 


“ Or ai 


his son by the 

[uncle Barker’s doctrines lead, and in what bareness 
should be left by the mere abundance of useful 
Jigs. Never forget the sacred sentence you have 
heardfrom childhood —Man lives not by bread alone; 
that is, by what is necessary for his' material life 
merely. He needs besides all that sustains the soul, 

I science, arts, poetry. What yo« eall useless things,. 


than this Tedworth dsemon. Doubtless they 
of one family. 

One night, a smith in the village lay in the bed 
with Mr. M.’s man John ; they heard a noise in the 
room, as if one had been shoeing a horse, and some¬ 
thing came, as if it were with a pair of pinchers, 
snipping at the smith’s nose, the greater part of the 
night. Another night it went into the bed where 
one of Mr. M.’s daughters lay, passing under her 
from side to side, and lifting her upon it, passed un¬ 
der. They endeavored to thrust at it with a sword, 
but it shifted places and avoided the instrument! 
The next night it came panting, like a dog out of 
breath, the room was presently filled with a noisome 
smell, and was very hot, though it was a short and 
severe winter, and the room without fire. It con¬ 
tinued panting and scratching for an hour and a 
half, and then went into the next chamber, where, 
it seemed to rattle a chain for several nights toge¬ 
ther. “ 1 


__of sorrow and pain, to take the gauge and di- 

nensions of misery, depression, and oontc ‘ • *" 
number the forgotten, to attend to the 
irisit the forsaken, and compare and coll 
tes of all men in all countries. His pi. 
t is as full of genius as humanity. It was a voyage 
)f discovery; a circumnavigation of charity. Already 
the benefit of his labor is felt, more or less, in every 
tountry. I hope he will anticipate his final reward by 
teeing all its effects fully realized in his own.” 

-How to Manctactube a “ Mibacle.”— Acor- 

•espondent of the Times gives the following hints for 
lomanists miracle-mongers: “ Take an oil-painting 
if a wounded man, cover the back of the canvas with | 
pitch, out out a portion of the latter immediately be¬ 
hind the part depicted as a wound, pierce the canvass 
that part with several stabs of a oobler’s awl from 
ck to front, place in the Opening made by the removed 
pitch a piece of sponge saturated with blood, thinned 
■with water, cover the opening with a plug of pitch, the 
application of a hot iron removing the appearance of a 
seam round the plug The ‘ miracle’ may now be work¬ 
ed by gentle pressure either from beMnd or iu front of 
the pictured wound, which, squeezing the sponge, causes 
the bloody liquid to exude through the holes made by 
the cobler’s awl, and trickle out in the most natural 
and surprising manner to the edification of all behold- 
rs. This ‘miracle’ is capable of being produced by 
ther means, but upon the same principle. The appo¬ 
rtion of a white handkerchief to the wound, and with 
>me pressure, will assist in establishing the ‘ miracle ’ 

-OniGINAL POKTBAIT OF THE LATE Db. CHAN- 

ing. —In a note appended to the third volume of the 
Memoir of Dr. Channing,” the editor, Mr. W. H. 
Clianning, refers to “ the portraits and engravings of 
Dr. C. now in existence,” and describes some paintings 
by Allston, S. Gainbardella, and two or three other 
artists. But there is an entire omission of one, painted ■ 
by Flagg, a relative of Dr. C.’s wife, and nephew of 
Allston. Dr. Ohanning’s lastillness compelled the ar- 
■' ‘ to leave the piotnre unfinished, the head only being 
ipleted. Many intimate friends of Dr. U. consider 
he most faithful of any of the later likenesses taken 
of Mm. Mrs. M. W. Chapman, of Boston, thus t 
cribes it:—“ It is absolutely the best resemblance 
tant of what that admired man was during the last | 
dozen years of Ms life; the same look of ill-health ap- 
preaching to ghastliness; the feebleness in the mouth, 
and cold strength in the upper -part of the face, par¬ 
ticularly in the eyes, where it always seemed as if life 
rtumphed over death.” This portrait was never in 
- “f usion of Dr Channing’s family. It fell, together 
with others by the same artist, into the hands of F. Al¬ 
exander, Esq., of Boston, who presented it to a lady of I 
that city, by whom it was given to the Boston Anti- 1 
fwy Bazaar, for tho benefit,of the Abolition cause 
i now the property of Mr. J. B. Estlin, of Bristol! 

Goethe. Goethe Living: The Living Goethe I 
VWWCTe^Ingasn heard the peculiarly charm- 1 


» 0 not in fear, great Author of my , 

I lift ray voice to Thee—Oh, not in fea-'t 
But as a babe, within the refuge dear ~ 

Of its fond mother’s breast its weak head 1 
Asks not in prayer, nor tells its thanks auT 8 ’ 

Yet finds support and comfort ever near pr8ise ; 
Its gratitude a smile—its pray’r a t..» 1 
And»«U repays,’... 


Thus, in tho bosom of thy tender 
1 rest, 0 God! this porishable dust,' 
Silent and blessed—nor with prai 


d blessed—i 
Profane my pure, unaltcraile"tru 
Where’er I am, enough that Thou at 


t prayfr 


there.” 

stork. You should know that there 'area, 0 
torks in this country, and that it is ffiai *y 

wMofare 1 ”- 1 " 0 -—" —llg fe 


re a° U 


are as largo os a great olotheB basket Z Dests ' 
and ohurches, and frequently when a h P 1 
h ”" f ” ^ °» the°top C f^ 

young stork had fallen, and somebody, wishirt ? e ? t3 8 
him in a garden, cut one of his ■wings. Tha nffJix ®P 
to fly, but foil in Mr. Bilderdijk’f garl„ 
found there one morning almost dead; his l<iU anJ ,' VS8 
bill had lost their color, and were grown nat? an<l Ria 
would soon have died if Mrs. Bilderdijk who is S'*. 1 * 6 
everybody and everything, had not taken oar. t0 
as we do of the dumbeldores when they hav. h! hl1 ?’ 
■the house all night. She gave Mm food ? en ’b 
vered. The first night tftey put him into a sort!; 
mmer-liouse m the garden, which I cannot .,°* 
.. yon, because I have not yet been there ■ ti,. 8S8 ™* 
night he walked to the door himself that it migW 
opened for him. He was very fond of Lodowiik Lit 
Lodowtjlc was as fond of his oyevaar, which is tw, 1 
for stork in Dutch, though Yarn not sure W ^ 
spelled it rightly, and they used to play wL 8 - 8 
such a manner that his father saws tL;. a g8 j™ [ ® 


right, al 




.- bad gardener; he ate snails,' but"wia“hi7« M t 

broad foot he did a great deal of mischief, l 


| all the strawberriesand many of the smaller veu»t!b? e<i 
[But Mr. and^Mrs. Bilderdijkdid not mind thisfbecause 


oyevaar loved Lodowijk, and therefore thev 2 
the oyevaar, and sometimes they used to send arn’t 
out of town to buy eels for him, when none could be 
had ra Leyden. 

“ The very day I came to their house the stork fiew 
away. His wings were grown, and most likely h. 
thought it time to get a wife and settle in life, Lodo? 
” °aw Mm rise up in the air and fly away L 0 do 
vas very sorry, not only because he loved the 
ir, but because he was afraid the oyevaar would 
; ■■ 'i?u» would 

be starved. On the second evening, however, the stork 
le again and pitched upon a wall near. It was iu 
twilight, and storks cannot see at all when it is 
’- ■ but whenever Lodowijk called Oye! aye! 

uc.ri tn ..n b.™\ oyevaar 




ieu ms nend towards the sound. „„ 
the garden. Some fish was placed there fot 


but in the 


Southey’s Life. 




io nation of great 


lg sound of Ms 

ir, jesting, laughing, 


■ other oa 




-« . -o-—>>—■ cheerfully conversii 

the social circle in Ms well-lighted room Ai 
other day, when the weather was fine, he was with n. 
in the carnage in his brown surtout and blue cloth 
cap, with his light gray cloak laid over his knees ■ 
there he was, with ins countenance brown and healthy 
fresh air; Ms words freely flowing forth, and 


countenance brown and healthy 
— .... words freely flowing forth, and 
-Jimding above the noise of the wheels. Or I saw mv- 
self m the evening by the quiet taper light again trans- 
ported into his study, where he sat opposite to me »t 

Ms table, in his white flannel dressing-gown, mild as 
M ? nlTo?d 8 au n d°/i.e a ar 1 l!' SP ?B d f tt7 - W8 talked about 
perfect harmony existed between 


Ms hand to me across the table, and I nressed it ■ T 
Sank°to k Mm a ^ by , m ^ “ d *** 1 


drank to him without uttering a wold, my glances be 

355^1^Li 5 " ac JT ^T goX 


it, Frederic, opened fo_11 

is laid out. Stretched upon his bacM 
Id and security 


reigned in the features of" his sublimely'noble7onnt7 

■was astonished" 


placed near__ .. AU 

Frederic drew aside the sheet, 
the divine magnificence of the limbs." 

IspasteSis.r.Sig 


-is.—There is n_..... 

historical fame so completely shorn of its beam as Po¬ 
land. Spain still retains an independent existence, and 
Italy is still the seat of that tremendous spiritual power, 
h would fain arrogate to itself supremacy and 
■eignty over the souls and consciences of ail man¬ 
kind. But the wall of Europe against the Tartars, the 
'rescuer of Vienna from the Turks, is fallen, as it were, 
■, and her children are known in the rest of En- 
t as tho conspirators against peace and quiet- 
. e enemies of ail rule, the leaders and soldiers 
of every revolution Yet the Poles themselves do not 
all despair of the future of their nation; there are too 
many still undeveloped elements existing within it to 
justify or excuse them in doing so; nor do they all 
look to disquiet and revolution, and the misfortunes 
Of others, as the means of reinstating and re-establish¬ 
ing themselves. They begin to see that tho fall of Po¬ 
land was a necessary consequence of her narrow insti¬ 
tutions, and exclusive system of privileged oil 


t any eventual greatness which she may hereafter 
tin to must arise from the development and elevation 
of those sturdy peasants, who, to adopt the lan¬ 
guage of one of her living poets—" bear her future on 
their shoulders.” Weil might the szlachtic or noble, 
in the palmy days of Poland, have been proud of his 
brotherhood and equal privileges with his three hun¬ 
dred thousand fellows, when the poorest gentleman was 
addressed by the wealthiest and most powerful magnate 
as Panie Brucie —“ Sir brother,” and eaoh and all 
looked upon themselves as the guardians and protectors 
of the peasant and the artizan; but as other nations 
advanced in political knowledge and institutions, it was 
but a. selfish patriotism that prompted him to refuse 
i small share of civic rights to those, by the sweat 
of whose brows he obtained Ms subsistence. An elec¬ 
tive monarch is rarely in a position to struggle success¬ 
fully against a proud and powerful aristocracy without 
the aid of a numerous and influential middle class, ana 
in Poland the crown was gradually deprived of its pre¬ 
rogatives, and the peasantry of its protection; so that 
at last, when the grand attack was made from without, 
raft made upon a king without power, a people with- 
rights, and a nobility divided against itself. Many 
[of the nobles sunk into the condition of mere farmers 
of their own small estates, many others occupied posi¬ 
tions in the households of the magnates, analagous to 
r ..- - ■ in the castle of the 


that of Sir William of Deloraine, ii 


Lady of Bra; 


ived about with large armies under 


and the magnates themselves 


-- I crrwu omoreign wars on ineir unii account, 

ead: The morning after Goethe’s death^sTdeeo^atvf while the oiczyzna, or fatherland, was allbuthank- 
uzed.me to look once again upon his earthly^frment I » UPt an<3 defenoele8a > and the peasantry exposed^to 
ligiiiHiliiiMB the chi' ""MMi 


every oppressor. Well and nobly did a portion of the 
Polish nobility exert themselves for the general good 


after the first partition of their country (1772), 
ing with civic rights the burghers of the ‘-” Ifr 


g to a great extent of foreign, and chiefly of Be- 
origin, had hitherto possessed considerable p riv ' 
s within, but little influence beyond, their own 
I walls, and preparing the way for the emancipation “ 
the peasantry: but it was too late; the overwhelming 
power of Russia, and the proverbial faithlessness o 
Prussia rendered all their efforts nugatory and an 
their plans abortive. One opportunity was still g'™ 1 ’ 
||| j* unfortunately not taken advantage of. 1“* 
|m "iotories gained by KosciuslM 




These persections were continued with hardly 
-/ cessation for two or three years. Sometimes 
the spirit would not allow a lighted candle to remain 
in the children’s chamber, but carry it up the chim¬ 
ney, while burning, or throw it under the bed. No- 
thing was ever seen except once, when it appeared 
“Mr. M.’s bed foot. He could not discover its ex- 
t shape and proportion, but lie saw a great body 
with two red and glaring eyes, fixed steadily upon 
him for a longtime. It put a long iron pike into 
Mr. M.’s bed, and a naked knife into his mother’ 

A gentleman who lay; in the house had all his mt 
ney turned black in his pockets. Mr, M. going on 
morning into the stable, found the horse lie wa. 
wont to ride lying on the ground, w'th one of his I 
hinder legs in his mouth, and so fastened there that 
it was difficult for several men to get it out with a 

'.’he account goes on to say, “ the drummer was 
d at the assizes at, Salisbury on this occasion,” 

--- - . —. which particular occasion it was is not sneci. 

aple rather,” said M. Berton, taking lied. While he was in gaol, a man came to see 
hand. “ I wishdd to show whither) him, and he asked, What news ? The visiter said 
he knew of none. No ! said the drummer. Do\ 
you not hear of the drumming at a gentleman's 
house at Tedworth ? That I do enough, said the 
other. I (quoth the drummer,) have played him. 
nn i,o 9,nil quiet, till he hath made 


satisfaction for taking away my drum. Upon 

formation|of.thi» “the drummer was tried lot ! 




the Gentlemans Magazinl nFo^that iS ? tat8 ^ a 

hibited upon Ludgate Hill cost several hunJ”" 81 -- 3 
In a paper (No.28) of the Spectator , writtei 
and in alluding to this ancient custom, he 


first gloric..o „ u ,„,, co 8 » luou „* u-vov.-- . f 

were won at the head of the peasants of the distnet 
Krakow : and had he proclaimed freedom to the p 
santry, it is thought by many that his army would . 
ver have dwindled as it did, and that he would never 
ave been exposed to defeat and ruin by inferior for_- 
t Maciejowice. It is not true that Sarmatia W 
without a orimebut her crimes were confine® w 
er own home, and she unnerved and unweaponea * 
self while her neighbors were extending and coMOU 
dating their power in every possible manner. 
is now prostrate, but she has still her own glon°““ 
history to fall back upon; and in the event of a 
European war, the indirect effect she w>U exert PJ 
strengthening or paralysing Russia will probably oev 




| plate of Hogarth’s “ IndusTJ^n^rai 8 ' In lho a '*th I 
of West and 1 *Goodehild,whoarerilkwetST” - the Si « n 
pant lion with a oornuoopia on either side' r„ ram " 

! artist’s plate of “ Noon/the cook’s shop has a W? 
head; and in the plate of “ Niirlit « +1 08 a " a P tl8 t s 

the sign of the baker’s sWfbeides Ms SW 

teeth di 


ath, “ shaving, bleeding; 

own sign of the “ Good W’Omln!” wMch is?" WeU ‘ 
:hout ahead, was a common emblem at oil *IT “ 


- „.- the rudoness and swill’d insolence 

Of such late wassailers.” 1ftIl 

| ZZ a f s . el . lin k was a groat ceremony at Court on T*® d 
Night, in the reign of Henry VII. “When the s*eW» 
oornoth in at the doore with'the wassel, he mvst c .» 
three times, < Wassel, wassel, wassel,’ and * hB ver y 
Oheplm was to answer with a good songe.’ d “. a e y. 
0 d house at Bexlev. in Kent, is an oaken ohuu»»7. 
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ig or paralysing Russia will probaMJ 
importance.— Fraser** Magazine. 

, -Wassail Bowl.—W assail, or was-heal, in Sax¬ 
on, signifies, your health, and is now used in ave; 
limited sense, and only at the time of Christmas- j 
Shakspeare’s time it signified mirth and festivity 
[general, and is thus used:— 

“The King doth wake to-night, a; 


______,g nt> anu vaaee his rouse. 

Keeps wassail, and tho swaggering upspring reels- 
And Milton likewise says— 


branches'of an apple- ti „„. .. 

” and on the other “ Drincheile i « in 
as the fourteenth century, but the Af 
- -- ..... ...... is much older. It is traced to, the story 

Vortigern and Rowena, tho daughter of HengWt- 
their first interview, she kneeled before him, and P 


their first interview, she kneeled before him,.a 
seining a oup of wine, said, “ Hlaford Kyning. * 
he.il I” that is, “Lord King, health be to you • 

King being unacquainted with the Saxon 
asked the meaning of the terms, and being tol 
they wished hie health, and that lie should an«wo‘ ; 
saying drinc he.il, ho did so, and commanded nor . 
drink; then, taking the cup, he kissed the damse* . 
pledged her. From this timo the custom long ram®’ t , 
in Britain, and whoever drank to another at a j 
said wacht heu, and he that received the 0U ? ,l ” , B g th» 


drtnc hed. The wassel songs wore sung during he 
festivities at Christmas, and in earlier time* %, 
^“want minstrels, of whom, with.the practioe,^ l9 . 


remains may be traced in our present waits 

lOns Ot thw sopgs in in Brito * 1 





